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HERE comes a time in every writer’s 
T stint when he can’t work. He stares 

out the window. He smokes half a 
package of cigarettes chain fashion. He paces 
the floor. He meditates gloomily on the un- 
happy fate that made him a writer instead of 
a paper-hanger. He thinks maybe a good 
game of golf is just what he needs to blow 
out the cobwebs from his paralyzed brain. 

A few months ago I had it bad. I was 
stuck in the middle of a story. It was just 
about quitting time for the afternoon, any- 
way ; so I heaved a sigh, closed up shop, and 
went home. All during dinner I thought 
about that blasted story, and I still didn’t see 
how to get that action started again. I felt 
that what I’d done was fundamentally 
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DOODLE WHILE 


YOU WRITE 


BY BERNECE PRIDDLE 


sound, but I did not know what to do next. 

My work hours are | to 4 in the afternoon, 
or 6 p.m. to 1 a.m., and I have my own 
studio downtown. I went back at six, but 
every word I wrote was wrong. I got madder 
by the minute and that didn’t help either. 
Soon I had a raging headache and didn’t 
know whether to hurl the typewriter out the 
window or burst into tears or both. 

Thoroughly disgusted, I threw myself 
down on the couch and tried to relax. Sud- 
denly I remembered something a psychiatrist 
told me, “Writing freely can serve the same 
purpose as psychoanalysis. Use your type- 
writer to free your subconscious mind.” 

I rushed back to the Royal, and pulled out 
the ill-fated story. Running in a scratch sheet 




















"Not a bad studio you have here, Nugent. How 
much do you owe a month?" 


I started almost without thinking. What I 
got was something like this : 


“This damned headache makes me mad. 
What is a headache? Must be frustration. 
Why am I frustrated? Didn’t really want to 
work tonight, that’s what. Wanted to go to 
the Smiths and play poker. Refused because 
I thought I had to finish this story. Would I 
really rather play poker? No! Don’t like the 
Smiths very much. Susie always reminds me 
of my cousin Gertie. Don’t like her, either. 
Then why am I writing a story about Gertie? 
That’s true as gospel! I am writing cousin 
Gertie’s story, but I didn’t know it until now. 
She always did bring trouble on herself and 
everybody else. 

“That’s the answer—I’m telling Gertie’s 
story, but like I want it to be, not the way it 
should be with a girl like Gertie. Trying to 
make her do something out of character, 
that’s what. Stop playing God. What would 
cousin Gertie really do under the same cir- 
cumstances? Why sure, that’s it! Of course 
she would !” 
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And so, presto, the headache is gone and 
the story moves out of stagnation. It won't 
always be as free and simple as that, but 
basically the process is sound. I’ve tried it 
many times since and never has it failed to 
iron out the kinks somehow. I suppose it’s 
really a mental purge that lets the subcon- 
scious mind lead to pay dirt. 

There is another use for doodling. 

Sometimes I have only half an idea for a 
story and don’t quite know how to begin. I 
know where I should begin—immediately be- 
fore the action commences. But all ideas 
about action desert me. 

So I start to think about my characters 
and immediately write the first thought that 
pops into my mind. Often it doesn’t make 
sense, but sometimes a definite plot emerges 
from the meandering and the story takes 
form. Then I can work deliberately to char- 
acterize my people and whip the plot into 
shape. But that first plung is much easier via 
the ice-breaking doodle. 

It works another way, too. 


Many of you know as I do, that the first 
few paragraphs you write either at the begin- 
ning of a work period, or after a recess aren’t 
any good. You've lost the feel, or you’re try- 
ing to get it in the first place. Try this. Take 
out the real story from the machine, and run 
in your doodle page. Even if what you write 
hasn’t a thing to do with your story, you'll 
still get into the swing, and pretty soon go 
back to your real work with no awkward 
spot to show for your first effort. 


A very wise professor told me a long time 
ago that the first half hour of work was the 
most important in writing. To stick through 
that is sometimes hard, but if you do, the go- 
ing gets smoother immediately. Until I 
learned how to doodle I’d often quit in dis- 
gust, and wasted days and even weeks wait- 
ing for inspiration that didn’t come. 


But now I know that good work isn’t de- 
pendent upon inspiration. It’s just that first 
hurdle you’ve got to make, and you're all 
set. 
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THIS IS THE WAY 
WE MAKE OUR LOVE 


BY CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


reject the hopeful writer’s efforts, the 

editors of the love story magazines 
give advice, which is the sum of all wisdom 
for the beginner: READ THE MAGAZINE. 
Few take heed. I’ve talked with them, and 
I know. 

Most writers are willing to labor, and they 
have a good deal of courage in accepting 
criticism, but they balk at studying other 
writers. Their own story problems are ex- 
citing; the work of others is a bore. They 
shrink from admitting the other fellow’s 


P rsiec the year after year, as they 


Sw 


/ 





success, perhaps, and somehow they can’t 
believe that hard close study of the maga- 
zines is necessary. But it is necessary. 

The program that will put over any writer 
who has a flair for the love-pulp subjective 
treatment is study, analyze, imitate. 

I doubt whether there is any short cut. 
The writer must do the job herself, until she 
knows both consciously and in her subcon- 
scious bones, just what characters, situations, 
and vocabulary are suitable to the effect. 
(The feminine pronoun is chosen deliber- 
ately. Few men can produce the love pulp 
mood consistently.) The suggestions here 
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don’t pretend-to save the writer from study 
of the love pulp magazines, but they may 
serve as a guide. 

The love pulps use only love stories. Other 
subjects may be touched upon, but they get 
only enough emphasis to vary the effect with- 
out changing it. Love is all that matters. 


The plot of the story is carried forward 
by dramatic (conflict) dialogue, or in overt 
action. The author who stops the action of 
the story in order to tell the reader what is 
happening is a dead duck. 

Almost all are told from the angle of the 
heroine. 


They are stories of the beginning of love. 
Only in the novelettes and novels are the 
love problems more mature and important. 


The hardest problem for the beginner and 
the one on which reading can help her most 
is to see the difference between material and 
story. A beginner, if asked what she’s writ- 
ing about, will produce a three-page sum- 
mary of her story. A professional, asked the 
same question, can put into a sentence the 
idea that she is working with. In analytical 
reading, the beginner can develop this pro- 
fessional attitude. 


In a big circulation story, it is usually 
possible to discover the one complication and 
the one character interest which first lighted 
up the writer’s imagination. In the love 
pulps a story appears now and then which 
has been developed by unified dramatic 
manipulation of a single complication, but 
more often several situations are combined, 
and a beginner studying this field will do 
well to try to identify them. Most begin- 
ners, when told to analyze a market, think 
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they’ve done the job when they write out the As soon as a beginner goes as far with sue : 
plot outlines, but such notes are almost value- her analysis, as shown below, the possibilities that V 
less. A pulp love story is a good deal like a in love pulp writing and plotting begin to oe | 
dance. An outline of it merely indicates appear. Situations and patterns like thes ‘ls | 
the tempo and costuming, but anyone who are required by the formula, and the varia. aa gi 
wants to do that dance must know perfectly tions are produced by staging them in dif. friend 
every move. The first steps in analysis might ferent backgrounds, under different condi. peauti 
be suggested, therefore, by the following _ tions. fein 
notes on two recent issues of love pulp maga- A study of the analysis below will bring cal of 
zines. The stories below are numbered for out some distinctions. In almost all the ust § 
convenient reference. stories in All Story, the girl faces a moral oa e 
cover 
Anc 
First, All Story for November 1. onal 

Basic situation Opening incident Climax situation Story 

1. Prince incog. Girl walking on win- Girl recognizes prince, In th 
Triangle. dow ledge high up and loses him. has si 
above ground. girl e 
, 5 , haust! 

2. Secretary in love The pair admit their Girl decides between ° 
with married boss. love and part. two loves. Again 
Triangle. (mors 

, ee : ‘ _ , terest 

3. The in-law ques- Family embarrass girl Family at their worst 0 
tion. on first date with man. test man’s love. e 

actl 
4. Girl asked to be- Girl falls in love with Girl loses job to pro- , 
tray man she loves man she must betray. tect man. ie ho 

Triangle. witho 

R Only 
5. Poor little rich Man _ overhears girl Girl chooses between sive t 

girl. scolding about him. idleness and work. So 
Triangle. ; 
re questi 
6. Ugly duckling Girl in wrong clothes Girl captures interest terns 
wall - flower trans- at party. of man her benefactor = 
formed. wants. sala 
perso} 
groun 
Now the same for Love Story for November 23. 

Basic situation Opening incident Climax situation Demo1 
met: 
7. Jilted man and Pick-up in cocktail One rival knocks out Secret 
girl console each bar. the other. Fashio 
other. Repor 
Triangle. Rich ¢ 

; ; : ; : Smal 

8. Two sisters, mis- Girl walks along ledge For sake of sister, girl -_ 
taken identity. high above street. decides not to clear Su 

Triangle. up mistake. fashi 
asnic 
9. Cinderella. Girl kisses man, a Girl is identified ‘by much 
stranger. second kiss. how 
10. Man’s work in Quarrel over man’s Girl risks life to save —ver 
conflict with love. work, man’s work. will | 
stand 
11. Old love versus Rivals meet in midst Girl risks life to save job is 
new. of heroine’s humble man and her rival. in re 
Triangle. surroundings. not t 
| space 


far with 
ssibilities 
begin to 
ke these 
1€ varia- 
1 in dif. 
t condi. 


ill bring 
all the 
a moral 
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sue: to break up a marriage, to reveal facts 
that will injure someone, to be a rich parasite 
or a selfrespecting worker, to steal another 
girl’s boy friend—and so on. In Love Story 
the girl is in a fix; jilted, jealous of the boy 
friend’s job, threatened with a rich and 
peautiful rival. The difference between 
these two issues is not accidental; it is typi- 
cal of the magazines year after year, and 
just such differences can be discovered in 
any of the magazines. It is better to dis- 
cover them by study than by rejections. 

Another difference between these two is 
revealed by these brief notes. In all the All 
Story climaxes there is a dramatic decision. 
In three out of five in Love Story, the climax 
has strong melodramatic action; a fight, a 
girl exposing herself to gunfire, a girl ex- 
hausting herself in a long swim for help. 
Again, a typical difference: character 
(moral) emphasis in the one, and action in- 
terest in the other. 

One purpose of analysis is to discover ex- 
actly these shadings. Just how close can a 
love pulp come to life and death violence 
without losing the gossamer romantic effect? 
Only close study of hundreds of stories will 
give the answer. 

So much for general structure. The next 
question is how all these fundamental pat- 
tens are individualized in each story. First, 
of course, by means of the characters, their 
personality, mannerisms, work and _back- 
ground. Here are the heroines: 


All Story Love Story 
Demonstrator of cos- Office worker 
metics Nurse 
Secretary Waitress in drive-in res- 
Fashion designer taurant 
Reporter Status indefinite 


Rich glamour girl Soda fountain worker 


Small town girl 


Such lists reveal the present love pulp 
fashion in jobs for heroines. Of course, 
much reading is necessary to discover just 
how far the job is emphasized in the action 
—very often by allusion only—but a glance 
will show how familiar and easily under- 
standable are all the occupations. A new 
job is an advantage for a heroine (the drive- 
in restaurant job, for instance), but it must 
not be so new or unusual that half the story 
space must be wasted explaining it. These 
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"| keep tellin’ ya—I ain't no model—This here 
is a holdup!" 


are love stories. 

Another fact about these jobs which 
should be obvious: almost all of them pro- 
vide opportunity for men and girls to meet. 
Beginners too often burden themselves with 
characters so circumstanced that only vio- 
lent effort and implausible manipulation will 
bring them together on the same scene. 

The selection of the other characters also 
is important. With the formula (effect) so 
rigid, one of the big problems of the pulp 
romance writer is to achieve variety. Some- 
times variations come through choosing a 
contrasty rival for the heroine herself or for 
the hero. Thus, a range of action and set- 
ting is logical without a break in the triangle 
pattern or the romantic effect. The hero 
is a young artist, of rich family, working 
incognito in Greenwich Village, and the 
rival, the manager of a cosmetics concern; 
or the hero is a Western rancher, the rival, 
a conventional wealthy Easterner; or the 
hero is a famous aviator, and the rival, a 
newspaper editor. 

The chief contact with the reader’s sym- 
pathies is through the motives of the main 
character, and while the motive in a given 
story will change with the successive rear- 
rangements of the triangle, a good deal can 
be revealed by analysis of the motive in the 
opening situations. 
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All Story Love Story BUT in the climax hp 
1. Girl trying to get to luncheon 7. Desire to forget man who chooses the girl; his love 
date with boy friend. has jilted her. conquers the family ob 
5 5 ‘ stacle. 
2. Girl trying to escape from 8. Desire to help spoiled little 
affair with married man. sister. In another story, the hero 
= ; ; has mistaken the heroine 
3. Girl trying to make a good 9. Desire to help a friend. 


impression on a new man. 


4. Desire to help an unhappy 10. Desire 


man and child. 


5. Desire to escape from a dull 11. 
place. 


6. Desire 
party. 


to be a success at a 


It is hardly necessary to point out that 
these are which every 
young reader can understand. Much of the 
success of the story depends on this sympa- 
thy factor in the first incident and the skill 
with which it is intensified in what follows. 

For this intensification, the needs 
to know the principles of dramatic plotting. 
Reduced to its bare essentials, the main prin- 
ciple is: Any motive is strong which can con- 
quer an obstacle that the reader knows is 
strong. It is useful to the writer, because 
deep in the subconscious of all of us is some- 
thing that vibrates to a conflict. To illustrate : 

In No. 1 above, the girl’s desire is strong 
enough to make her risk her life to escape 
from a room where she has been locked in. 
In No. 2, the desire is so strong that it makes 
her give up a job and, thus, security. In 
No. 10, the desire makes the girl give back 
the ring of the man she loves. In No. 7, 
ignoring his snubs, a girl makes a reckless 
effort to pick up a new man. In No. 8, the 
heroine risks her life to recover something 
that her sister has thrown away. 


universal motives 


writer 


To understand the dramatic principle is 
even more valuable in planning the climax, 
where the motive must face its most im- 
portant test. These stories start out with a 
motive already strong enough to carry the 
character through great risks, and the climax 
obstacle must be developed to even greater 
strength before the love interest conquers it. 
In one of these stories, we see that the girl’s 
family will embarrass the man in his chosen 
career. The action has emphasized their 
bad habits. The man’s speeches have shown 
that he knows what they will do to his future. 


to have good times 
with the boy friend. 

Desire to 
friend’s interest. 





for her reckless, worthless 
sister. We see that he dis. 
approves her conduct thor. 
oughly—yet in the climax 
he deliberately chooses her, 
loving her enough to over. 
look her supposed past. 

The reason why the tri- 
angle is so useful is that it 
gives opportunity for overt action and a 
deliberate choice between two rivals. If, 
in two or three incidents at the start of 
the story, we have seen how much the her- 
oine loves A, and in the climax we see her 
deliberately turn down A and take B, we 
know that for B she must have a still more 
powerful love. This is the pattern of stor- 
ies 2 and 7 above. 

Building up the obstacle to the necessary 
strength takes a good deal of ingenuity. One 
frequent device is to make the heroine create 
her own obstacle. At the beginning, desper- 
ate for the love of A, she appeals to B to 
help somehow in winning him, or in recov- 
ering from her broken heart. Now B has 
her own word for her love of another, and 
this, when presently she discovers that B is 
the one she really loves, stands between them. 
Examples of this kind of obstacle intensifica- 
tion are in stories 1, 2, and 7. 

Or the girl may create the obstacle in an- 
other way by telling the hero she despises 
him, and making him believe it, after which 
she falls in love with him. With this build- 
up, of course, the problem is to give the hero 
an opportunity to prove the strength of his 
love by battering down the obstacle of her 
dislike 

There is nothing in which a beginner re- 
veals her inexperience so fatally as in her 
choice of obstacles and devices for intensifi- 
cation and solution, and no study of the 
work of successful writers can be more val- 
uable than the examination of the obstacles 
they set to keep the lovers apart. 

So much on analysis of material and plot 
for an understanding of method. It is hard- 
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ly necessary to point out another use for 
notes and lists like those above as a source 
of new combinations for new stories. The 
current issues and the year or so of back 
numbers bought from an old bookshop will 
take up a lot of her shelf room at the start, 
but by the time the analysis is finished, they 
will be cut to bits and scattered through her 
file, out of sight, but ready for use. These 
jobs, motives, obstacles, incidents, love tests, 
taken from published stories, are clearly 
Grade A for the effect. For a long time they 
will be better material for practice plotting 
than anything the beginning writer can dig 
up from his own experience or from his clip- 
pings. 

As for the writing, the prescription again 
is imitation. Any beginner who will pa- 
tiently copy out two stories, word for word, 
then, after a few days, write them from mem- 
ory and compare her version with the pub- 
lished pieces, can learn more than from the 
haphazard submission of a half dozen of her 
own efforts. This copying is the equivalent 
of the young dancer’s mirror practice at the 
bar. Even after a love story writer is sell- 
ing well, such copying of several pages by 
some expert in the field may be good warm- 
ing-up exercise. 

It can’t be blind, automatic typing, of 
course. It must be deliberate, and every 
word of the key scenes should be watched 
closely. 


The kisses, first. 

Here the heroine is kissing the wrong man 
with details carefully touched in to get the 
reader ready for the final embrace of the 
right one. 

“Don’t make me wait, sweet. You 
know how desperately I’ve missed you— 
love you—need you.” 

He pulled her over into his arms and 
kissed her on the mouth. 

It was their first kiss. Robin had 
dreamed about it for months, yet now 
that it was happening, it did not seem 
real. She drew away from his embrace 
and buried her face in her hands. Some- 
how, her heart could not get used to the 
idea that he was really free, that she 
had a right to be in his arms. 


He took her hands away, made her 
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look up at him. He kissed her again 

and again, not stopping until she had 

ceased to fight against him. Not stop- 
ping until she was radiant with the 
wonder of their being together like this. 

Now a kiss with the right man and comic 
romantic effect. 

“I only said you weren’t my type. 
Any more than I’m yours.” He smiled 
at her with slow, maddening indulgence. 
“Liking’s not on the cards for us two. 

I adore you to distraction—for tonight 

only !” 

He held up crossed fingers. Marnie 
gave his hand a sharp slap, only to find 
herself getting soundly kissed in the mid- 
dle of Broadway. It was utterly differ- 
ent from any kiss she’d even dreamed. 
Before it was half done, she knew her 
heart had slipped its moorings too far 
ever to be tethered fast again. 

When she opened her eyes the lights 
of the Great White Way were more daz- 
zling than ever. A_ sidewalk pho- 
tographer thrust a card between their 
locked hands. “Just snapped your pic- 
tures,” he grinned. “Nicest shot I’ve 


made today!” 


And an emotional kiss, again with the 
right man. 

Stanny clenched her fingers in her 
jacket pockets. “I don’t know anything 
about free men. All my life I’ve liked 
danger”—which was true. 

“Then have it!” Dr. Leaf’s hands 
were not gentle as he jerked Stanny into 
his arms. He held her close as he rained 
kisses on her face. 

She felt their sear on her eyelids and 
against her warm brown throat. They 
crushed the frightened cry from her lips 
and lingered there until she relaxed and 
stopped fighting. Instantly he was con- 
trite. 

“Stanny, Stanny, don’t cry. I’m sorry. 
Darling, don’t! It was jealousy that 
made me act so. Ever since I kissed 
you that night I’ve wanted to do it 
again. I didn’t intend to. You'll never 


understand, I know, how a man can 
want to hurt the girl he loves and can- 
not have.” 
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These examples are enough to bring out 
the necessity for watching the love scenes, 
and they will also emphasize one feature 
that many beginners miss. In every love 
scene up to the final supreme embrace, there 
is conflict. Either the girl or the man is re- 
sisting. 

Dialogue is a veteran trouble maker for be- 
ginners. They have seen the quotation marks 
in published stories, and they have been 
told that the story must be 80 per cent and 
so they write dialogue. Few of them at the 
start make any effort to find out the differ- 
ence between static and dramatic dialogue. 
In analyzing published stories, this is worth 
some close attention. 

The emotional treatment, finally. There 
is so much emotion in these little stories that 
many writers, trying the effect after too little 
analysis, have the heroine in tears from the 
start. That’s a mistake that no writer will 
make after copying a few. The modern 
love pulp heroine can take it, and she sheds 
tears shamefacedly and not more than once 
per story—in the climax, preferably. Thus: 

She’s been jilted, “her mouth is drawn 
tight with bitterness and humiliation,” but 
“she gives herself a quick humorous salute 
from the tip of one winged eyebrow.” When 
she feels discouraged, “she banishes this de- 
featism instantly.” She soon begins to feel 


“mad,” and she “hates men and means to let 
one of them know about it.” 

The heroine doesn’t dissolve in tears; she 
boils up into rage. 

Her laughter is “reckless.” She wipes tears 
of heartbreak from her cheeks and wise. 
cracks, “A few more kisses in my life, what 
are they?” She talks “huskily” but “gaily,” 
and “she turns away to conceal quick tears.” 

There are no editors more generous than 
those in the love story magazines, and none 


@) 


Pi 











more ready to welcome a newcomer. Every 
writer with any merit in her work gets the 
friendly pencilled note on the rejection slip 
to encourage her and guide her, but it is 
hardly fair to ask these editors to point out 
repeatedly what any determined beginner can 
learn from close study of the stories they 
have chosen for publication. 
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LIGHTNING, COME BACK AGAIN 


BY ELIZABETH EDGHILL 


WHAT IT’S LIKE TO SELL SATURDAY EVENING POST 
FIRST TIME OUT. 


leak crawled from behind the range 

and picked up the letter. “We like 
your article, ‘You Can’t Eat Books, and 
should be glad to keep it and publish it in 
the Post,” he read aloud. “You know,” he 
said, looking around the room, “I kinda 
figured you were a writer or something like 
that.” 


T= man who was searching for a gas 





I didn’t kill him on the spot, for which I 
apologize here. 

The whole thing started the day I read an 
itm in WriTeR’s DiceEsT stating that the 
Saturday Evening Post was calling for occu- 
pational articles. I immediately went to work 
on a bookmobile article. I talked bookmobile, 
dreamed bookmobile. Then one night I read 
what I had written to my husband. 

“What is it?” he asked. “An annual re- 
port to the stockholders? The fact that there 
are 45,000,000 people without libraries is sad, 
but who can see that many people? That’s 
why they invented Chinamen passing a given 
point. Make the readers see and love or hate 
four or five people. Bring in a lot of laughs 
and sobs, and start off with a pick up.” 

A lot of funny things happen in a library ; 
the laughs were not hard. I scribbled down 
all the amusing incidents I could remember. 
Then I concentrated on the sobs. The most 
distressing thing in the life of an assistant on 
a bookmobile is the cry for more books. The 
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cause of this shortage is budget trouble. As 
my mind dwelt on budgets, it naturally 
turned to the Commissioners’ Court, that 
body of men who cling so tightly to a county 
bookmobile’s purse strings. Once when the 
Court was cutting departmental budgets in 
order to provide more money for Relief, one 
of the Commissioners backed up his argu- 
ment that books were a luxury and not a 
necessity with the statement: “You can’t eat 
books.” There! I had a title. 

The importance of feeding the mind as 
well as the body was my theme. The inci- 
dents I used really happened on the book- 
mobile. I used fictitious names for people 
and places. For my pick up at the start, I 
told a joke on myself. Using the time se- 
quence, in the good old sixth grade manner, 
I wrote up a day on the bookmobile. I must 
confess, however, that all the incidents I used 
did not happen in any one day. Into one 
hectic trip that started in the early morning, 
I crowded the highlights of many such days. 
With the setting of the sun, I summed every- 
thing up in a Herrick and Damon last para- 
graph. 

Having no knowledge as to the requisites 
of photographs accompanying manuscripts, 
I sought the advice of a commercial photo- 
grapher. The assistant I consulted was very 
generous with his advice. “My dear child,” 
he said, “if the Saturday Evening Post 
accepts your article, they will make arrange- 
ments for pictures. However, the Post only 
publishes the works of recognized authors. If 
you think your stuff is good, why not send it 
to a small magazine? You might have a 
chance there.” Covered with good intentions, 
he followed me to the door and discouraged 
me on my way. 

All the way home on the bus, his words 
rang in my head. “If you think your stuff 
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is good.” I didn’t think my stuff was good. 
With no writing background, it was necessary 
for me to write, revise, rewrite, and tell it 
aloud to myself. Finally, I talked to myself 
and wrote down my remarks from memory. I 
had sickened of the whole thing. To me, the 
article was something putrid which I wanted 
to get out of my life. 

“If that man could look at your hat and 
recognize that you were no Margaret 
Mitchell,” my husband soothed, “he wouldn’t 
be a mere clerk for a commercial photo- 
grapher.” He weighed the manuscript. It 
weighed exactly eight ounces. Twenty-four 
cents to go and twenty-four cents to return. 
He said, “Any fool would invest forty-eight 
cents for one chance in a million of starting 
at the top.” 

I invested the forty-eight cents. 


BR XACTLY ten days after I had mailed 

the manuscript, the Post accepted it. 
That was the morning the range sprang a 
leak, and the philosophical repairman 
entered. It was a rainy, cold day and the gas 
leak had forced me to open all the windows 
and refrain from smoking. I had not washed 
the dishes the night before. They stacked high 
in the sink. I put on my coat and gritted my 
chattering teeth, and sat on a high stool while 
the repairman, whistling cheerfully, took his 
time about finding the trouble. Ever and 
anon, he waved at a silver lining, all em- 
broidered with “other-people-in-direr dis- 
tress.” 

About then the mail came with a letter 
from the Saturday Evening Post accepting 
my article and asking for additional informa- 
tion. The letter was signed by Miss Adelaide 
W. Neall. She said that although I realized 
that an article of that kind should be illus- 
trated with plenty of anecdotes to give color 
and interest, it was also necessary to insert 
painlessly some general information. 

The Post wanted occupational articles, 
and I had sent a human interest story. How- 
ever, they had accepted it and were now go- 
ing to help me mold the article into what 
they wanted. The functions of the book- 
mobile and its place in the library must be 
painlessly inserted into the article. There 
was a list of questions showing what was 
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wanted. I knew the bookmobile straight 
through from the campaign for it to the 
results of three years’ service. But the ques. 
tions Miss Neall asked covered the entire 
library field, involving everything from the 
library laws of each state in the Union to the 
rules and regulations of the American 
Library Association. With the assistance of 
both the County and the City Librarians, | 
answered the questions to the best of our 
ability, only to have Miss Neall write back 
that she did not have a clear library picture. 
She asked me to insert the additional infor. 
mation in the article myself, explaining what 
she wanted by another set of questions. 

I shall always have a tender feeling for 
Miss Neall. She accepted my very first 
attempt. But, for the sake of those wanting to 
be librarians, I pray God she will never sit on 
a State Library Board of Examiners. Nobody 
could pass! 

Twice in this second letter Miss Neall 
made it plain to me that the reason the Post 
was publishing my article was that book- 
mobiles were not well known and the editors 
thought that the readers might like to hear 
about them. This stunned me. In our com- 
munity the bookmobile is as familiar a pic- 
ture as the mailman. How many professions 
are well known to those outside of their em- 
ploy? What do we know of the trials and 
triumphs of garbage men, firemen, or car- 
hops? I am sure that there is an excellent 
story in Wesley Winans Stout’s life between 
nine and five. 

Although the Post accepted my article be- 
cause bookmobiles were not well known, the 
bookmobile was well known to me. I had 
ten years’ experience in county library work. 
However, although I was certain of the at- 
mosphere and the information given in the 
first manuscript, I had to call in help to 
answer Miss Neall’s questions. 

In the manuscript I mentioned “the first 
redbird of spring.” When it was returned to 
me to insert the additional information, this 
item was crossed out. In the margin was the 
comment: “Redbirds seen farther north than 
Texas all winter.” I used the title of the 
book, “Perez, the Mouse.” The SEP asked 
me to verify this title, as they could not find 
it listed in any of their reference books. I 
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also had to assure the editors that all names 
of people and places were fictitious. 

After the article came out, almost to a 
man, the borrowers from the bookmobile 
were hurt. They all felt that not mentioning 
either them or their community was an in- 
excusable slight. 

The pictures I sent were not good enough. 
Miss Neall suggested that I get some Graflex 
news shots of my work and said that the 
Post would be willing to pay the photogra- 
pher for a selection of pictures. Feeling the 
need of a good crow, I went back to see the 
assistant in the commercial photographer’s 
office, whom I had consulted before. He 
gasped his surprise. “Just a moment, Madam, 
Jam sure the President will want to handle 
this himself.” That was my first experience 
with the import of the Saturday Evening 
Post publication. In ten short days I had 





graduated from a “dear child” to be patron- 
zed by an assistant, to a “Madam” who de- 
served the services of the President. Not only 
did the President discuss the matter with me, 
but he turned his time over to me. At my 
convenience, he took the pictures himself. 
Until the Post accepted my article my only 
outstanding accomplishment was having 


mumps three times on both sides. I have 
filed away a startled but congratulatory letter 
from an English instructor who made a habit 
of flunking me. I quit my job with the 
county library to keep from getting fired. 
My story appeared, and now the American 
Library Association speaks of me fondly as 
“our Mrs. Edghill.” I have had three offers 
from book companies to sell books, and a 
rancher in Washington state would be glad 





to have me come to stay on his ranch to do 
my writing, his intentions, he assured me, 
being honorable. 

I have no idea how my fan mail com- 
pared with that of other writers. All told, I 
received one hundred and forty-three letters. 
However, I must confess that the bulk of 
these were sent me through the American 
Library Association. The far-reaching in- 
fluence of the SEP publication meant a lot 
to those interested in library publicity. The 
rest of the mail was very flattering, especially 
one from Pearl Harbor, T. H., Hawaii, in 
which the writer said that he sincerely hoped 
that the Post “could persuade me to write 
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another article’! 








RED STICKER LABELS 






BY EATON K. GOLDTHWAITE 


The author of this article writes the Kelley stories for Short Stories, the Duke Brian stories 


in Black Mask; also yaras in 


rary painter, once said that there is a 
certain amount of bad painting in 
every artist. 

I think this is especially true of writers. If 
the writer (and his editors) can survive the 
flow of bad writing he produces before he 
finds stabilization, he will make a place for 
himself. 

I deeply sympathize with those beginners 
who are wasting body and mind in a seem- 
ingly fruitless assault upon editorial strong- 
holds. Nothing can be more discouraging 
than continually unappreciated effort; the 
tersely-worded, unsatisfactory printed form 
accompanying an unavailable manuscript. 
My own experiences are sufficiently recent 
for me to remember, sufficiently remote for 
me to be able to isolate the principle causes 
of failure. 

I had been badgering editorial offices for 
about seven years when I got my first check. 

It wasn’t one of those modest little ones 
so happily told of by arriving writers in the 
Forum. It was a very substantial sum in 
three figures and it came from Miss Mcll- 
wraith, editor of Short Stories. I experienced 
all the usual phenomena and hurriedly sent 
two more. In ten days time I had received 
another check, and another rejection. 

Why hadn’t the third sold? Soberly I be- 
gan an analysis to discover the difference 
between the eagles and the turkey. The re- 
sults provided me with an inflexible set of 
rules. The adherence to them has resulted in 
sales to many and various markets; deviation 
has inevitably brought rejection and greater 
difficulty on subsequent submissions. 

*The beginning writer has certain definite 


Pos: PICASSO, the great contempo- 





* For ee examples of these constantly reoccurring 
faults made by beginners, and concrete suggestions for 
improving them see the Dicest for March and April. 
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Detective, Short Stories, etc. 


faults which reappear in all his stories, Edi- 
torial readers quickly discover these faults 
and constant repetition serves to label each 
manuscript just as surely as if a red sticker 
were appended to the first page. 

What are these faults? Ken White, editor 
of some of Popular Publications’ best selling 
magazines, tells me that the pitiful thing 
about it is that writers continue to make 
them in story after story. The most common. 
place and dangerous fall roughly into six 
classifications : 

1. Unfamiliarity: So many beginning 
writers seem to find it impossible to become 
enthused about a locale with which they 
are familiar. They insist upon using back- 
grounds of which they know nothing. This 
unfamiliarity is immediately discernible. 

We can’t all be world travelers, of course, 
but there are sources such as the National 
Geographic Magazine and fact accounts of 
exploration for those who would wander far 
afield. And geographical authenticity in itself 
is not enough. Your characters must be in- 
volved in an undertaking with which you 
are familiar. If you know about farming, 
make them farmers; if you are an oil rigger 
or mechanic or sailor, let your principle 
character engage in that pursuit. Your story 
with a carefully authenticated background 
may sell provided your characters move in 
thoroughly familiar fields of endeavor. The 
chances are thousands to one against you 
if neither the background nor the endeavor 
have been parts of your experience. 

In the WriTER’s DicEst of October, 1939, 
Donald Hough had an excellent article on 
Authenticity. Serious craftsmen would do 
well to secure and study it. 

2. Incident vs. Story: Again referring to 
the Dicest, in the issue of November, 1939, 
H. Bedford Jones had this to say: “The be- 
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ginner at the fiction game usually confuses 
incident with story . . . A wise editor once 
told me that if characters are given a definite 
background in the past, and a definite am- 
bition for the future, the story takes care of 
itself.’ In an accident there is no conclusion, 
no settling of differences between characters. 

3. Telling The Story: Perhaps the great- 
est fault in my early yarns was that my mind 
traveled so far ahead of my fingers I actually 
left out whole sequences. I had mentally 
established the character and unfolded his 
actions. When I read and reread the finished 
story the mental aberration was so strong as 
to cause me to read in parts that weren’t 
there! And now, digging through the yel- 
lowing pile of rejects, again and again I come 
across a yarn that makes me wonder what 
in hades I had in mind. Jf you can find 
some strong-willed individual who dares 
stand up to you and instead of saying, “It’s 
wonderful! I’ve read lots worse in the Post,” 
say, “Look here, Gruber Torrey Poe, why 
was True-Blues Harold at the Ship’s Lantern 
in the first place? You don’t tell us in the 
story,” you are indeed fortunate. 

4. Characterization: Bob Erisman, editor 
of a whole string of pulps, was over the other 
night for a game of checkers. Looking at 
the board he said, “These pieces remind me 
of the characterization in a lot of the stories 
I get. After the first move you can’t tell ’em 
apart.” 

Once you have established the character 
of one of your fictional people you should 
keep him in it. You can save yourself a lot 
of woe by adopting Fannie Hurt’s trick, the 
character dossier. On it set down each char- 
acter and everything that he is. Then draw 
from it as the story unfolds. If your char- 
acters all talk the same talk, perform the 
same tricks, are, in fact, as interchangeable 
as banquet chairs, nobody will take them, or 
you, seriously. 

5. Plot: As mysterious as plot may seem, 
it can be learned. There are a number of 
splendid textbooks. There are also extremely 
simple rules. Paul Chadwick, creator of 
“Agent X” and writer of countless yarns, 
agrees with me that wherever you have two 
characters of contrasting likes, dislikes, de- 
sires, ideas, and motives you have the mak- 
ings of plot. When these desires are set in 


motion you have a natural flare of conflict 
which furthers plot. When the characters 
summon their forces to override conflict you 
have complication of plot. And when one 
side or the other finally wins you have com- 
pletion of plot. . 

6. Writing: If you have conscientiously 
observed all the other rules and yet have not 
sold, your fault must be in writing. 

The sainted Big-Names sit on their Olym- 
pian Heights and tritely murmer down: 
“Good stories are not written; they are re- 
written.” 

Trite or not, it is true. The newer you 
are at the business the more you should 
rewrite. Each questionable phrase or para- 
graph should be plucked bodily out, exam- 
ined, analyzed, and suffer either to be pol- 
ished or discarded. Your story, told in crea- 
tive fever, should be allowed to cool and then 
undergo critical examination. 

I have found a method which assists me 
greatly. I prepare the rough draft of my 
story and write it completely. Then I set 
it aside and read a similar story in the 
magazine I’m slanting for. I take a walk, 
a long walk, in which I think of nothing 
except what I see about me. At the end of 
it I try to remember what impressed me 
most of the story I read. Then I return to 
my own and begin revision. 

If it still doesn’t satisfy me I repeat the 
process. Hard work? You bet it is. Any- 
thing worthwhile has a considerable amount 
of work connected with it. Even if you 
follow all these rules, your first stories will 
not be flawless gems. But they will be an im- 
provement, and you will be forming a habit 
to make less Herculean your future tasks. 
Comparison with your competitors uncon- 
sciously strengthens your own work. 

As in business, success in writing consists 
in doing what you want to do and doing 
it well. If you enjoy sports, you should write 
about sports. If your dreams center upon 
divine beings who cause the sun to shine 
and birds to sing wherever they walk, you 
should write love stories. And so it goes. 

I sell most of my stories, but occasionally 
a dull thud comes out of my typewriter to 
eventually repose in the yellowing pile. Com- 
plete elimination of this seems next to im- 
possible, but technical study helps. The 
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WritTer’s DicEsT is an invaluable aid. I 
have culled the articles which interest me 
most and bound them together year by year. 
Each Sunday when I lay out the week’s work 
I pore over these. 

As my list of sales continues to grow I 
realize more and more how little I really 
know, how much there is to be learned. But 
strongly I can remember day after day and 


week after week when my postage bills and 
rejection slips kept pace. I still get them, 
and when I do I check to find that one or 
more of the cardinal rules have gone by 
the board. 

Yes, I think we understand each other, 
We are a strange lot, we creative people. We 
suffer most from blindness. I hope I have 
helped you. 


KNOWING THE WRIGHT PEOPLE 


BY OREN ARNOLD 


OU may be too young or inobservant 
to know it, but America has a fasci- 
nating group of citizens known as 

the Wright people. 

They were officially discovered about the 
turn of this century and were assiduously 
cultivated for three and a half decades. If 
you haven’t seen Harold Bell Wright on the 
magazine and new book covers as much in the 
last five years as in the previous thirty-five, 
it’s because he has been ill. His absence in 
no way effects his writing formula. More- 
over, it is heartening to know that his health 
was reported much better recently and that 
a new novel can be expected soon. He is 68 
years old. 

The Wright people are those 10,000,000 
Americans who thought enough of his novels 
to plunk down $2 each for that many books, 
plus the millions more who read him in maga- 
zines, plus the millions more who saw his 
stories on the screen. They are distinctly not 
“literary” folk. They have heard of Boccac- 
cio and Einstein but frequently mistake them 
for football players. They don’t like dictators 
or caviar or sarcasm and they don’t even 
know what cynicism is. They do like roast 
beef and potatoes and political rallies and 
they believe the Bible is precisely as im- 
portant as grandmother said it was (which 
is probably true!) I am not belittling them. 





I am describing them because I am one of 
them and I love all our kind. I own a shelf 
of Harold Bell Wright novels. I sort of hero- 
worship Mr. Wright, in the moments I don’t 
envy him. I have studied his career inti- 
mately, and interviewed him in (I suspect) 
annoying detail. He is a most gracious gen- 
tleman. 

He began writing long after he was grown. 

He had no training for it. He was, if 
truth be known, a business failure. Sign 
painting, interior decorating, and landscape 
painting all had flopped as careers. He 
turned to preaching. He did a little better 
there, but one Sunday he suggested opening 
the church seven days a week so that it would 
be a respectable social center to compete with 
saloons and brothels. His congregation was 
shocked, so he prepared a hot sermon on the 
matter. He made the sermon a sort of story, 
with characters and plot. It was so doggoned 
good that people said it ought to be pub- 
lished, and thus encouraged he sent it off to 
an editor. 

“That Printer of Udells” was the title of 
that first book. Maybe you read it. He was 
as astounded as his congregation. Of course 
he wrote another book. And _ another. 
Twenty or so now. He didn’t go arty. Didn't 
know how. He talked to and about that vast 
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middle-class, or sub-middle class, which I 
have described. They were his own social 
level, his kind. They “took to” him and his 
stories. He was impelled to preach but he 
knew now that he could reach a far larger 
congregation through his novels than he ever 
could in any church. 

Every book Mr. Wright has written is a 
first class sermon, but you won’t recognize it 
assuch. Now how does he write them? How 
can you and I follow, in some measure at 
least, his path? He is quite willing that we 
should. 


First, he does not give his main characters 
names. For a long time they function sim- 
ply as ideals in their respective places. For 
several chapters of first-draft composition he 
may even call them by those ideals ; Honor— 
that would be a hero, Devotion—a girl, No- 
bility—a parent, Sin—a villain, Divine—a 
mother, Innocence—an ingenue. When he 
has them pretty well tagged in his mind and 
in his book characterization, he begins to give 
them names. Names chosen are typical of 
the story locale. 

I know of no other author who handles 
characters that way and I personally couldn’t 
do it very well. Maybe you can. But I do 
like a second stunt, original I think with 
Harold Bell Wright. In front of his work 
desk is a board roughly three by six feet. To 
this he pins hundreds of standard three-by- 
five-inch cards. And what’s on the cards? 
Character descriptions. Mannerisms of men 
and women in his books. Physical appear- 
ances. Bits of story “business.” Spots of 
dialogue. Philosophical gems, not too high- 
brow, but sound. Reminders. Hints. 
Hunches. Ideas for this and that. In short, 
the big board of little cards is the Wright 
notebook, the thing you and I (presumably) 
keep in our pockets or desks, the absolute 
essential for any writer. Mr. Wright hap- 
pens to be more orderly than most of us. A 
mere glance above the typewriter may send 
him clicking for another thousand words 
where you and I would paw through our 
second desk drawer for forty minutes or rack 
our brains in desperation. 

But I’m off the subject. The mechanics of 
writing are, in the final analysis, secondary. 
It’s our public that counts. 
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The Wright people live in the Wright 
books, and so they recognize themselves in 


reading. Formula for achieving that is at 
once simple and hard. You have to be 
keenly observant of the little things in the 
men, women and children who live around 
you, Mr. Wright says. The little things make 
character. Watch them. Jot them down, 
however trivial they seem. How Abe San- 
ders squints one eye. How Dr. Burke tugs 
at a cowlick. How Mrs. Weems works her 
lips in and out when she’s thinking hard. 
How Deke Watson roars basso profundo to 
cover a natural shyness. All that. By the time 
you’ve reached Chapter two in your novel, 
you must know each character so well that 


‘you’d recognize him if he walked up your 


street. Love your heroine (or hero) fiercely, 
passionately. Hate and fear your villain. 
Shed literal tears when your main characters 
do so and feel exalted when they triumph. 
When you, the author, can do that, Harold 
Bell Wright says, the reader inevitably will. 

The Wright characters have been so real, 
so vivid, so beloved by the readers, and so in- 
grained in the public mind, that a hotel is 
named for one of them. It’s the Barbara 
Worth Hotel in El] Centro, California. The 
book in that instance was titled “The Win- 
ning of Barbara Worth,” and its theme and 
development was just as pleasant and as 
American as its title indicates. 

The Wright people are his only because 
he made them so. He deduced that they 
must be treated somewhat as children but 
with the infinite respect due a child. This 
may sound silly but it isn’t ; Jesus Himself did 
precisely that! Now Mr. Wright does not 
preach at his audience. I said his books are 
sermons, not preachments. The moral and 
the moralizing unfold gradually and are 
never labeled as such. The sermon is couched 
subtly in the most intriguing of fiction. Dia- 
logue is rich. Action is rampant at times. 
Always there is story movement. The Wright 
people demand first of all to be entertained, 
and so you and I can paste that in our minds 
as fundamental. 

They don’t like any fantastic doings. They 
like quite a bit of outdoorsy atmosphers. 
(“The Shepherd of the Hills,’ “When a 
Man’s a Man,” “The Mine With the Iron 
Door’—remember?’ They don’t mind quite 
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a bit of loving and scrapping and general 
hellin’ around in their stories, but they abso- 
lutely demand that right triumph in the end. 
They feel that Shakespeare could have pol- 
ished his stuff considerably, say by letting his 
lovers live and go off on a honeymoon in- 
stead of swallowing poison. Trite, naive, un- 
literary, you say? The Wright people have 
bought 10,000,000 Wright books. 

Don’t rush in on him, but if ever its your 
good fortune to meet Mr. Wright socially 
you'll admire him a lot. He likes to amble 
around the house with his collar open, even 
as you and I. He doesn’t go in for city 
sophistication. For a long time he lived on 
the open desert near Tucson, Arizona. He 
even wrote one book while he and Mrs. 
Wright lived in a tent at the base of the 
Santa Catalina Mountains. Later he built a 
mansion on an elevation out there, and the 
dining room window framed the distant cliff 
where that tent stood. 

His hobby was gathering wild cactus plants 
and studying desert flowers. He lived for a 
time back in the Ozarks, too. Today he lives 
on the California seacoast for reasons of 
health and family. But it doesn’t matter 
where an author lives, he emphasizes; if an 
author loves his neighbors and studies them 
sympathetically, works hard and doesn’t try 
to kid himself, he’ll get along. 


Dynamics of Drama 


HEN a man decides to become a writer 
—what is he to do? “Write, learn, and 
observe,” someone said. That listens well, 
but what is he to write, learn and observe? 
In last month’s article “Something to Say” 
we suggested to the author who doesn’t 
like the pulps or slicks, but who has mastered 
the technical skills in writing, that he should 
not try to do pulp or slick work, but instead 
to develop “something to say,” and 
enter the book or quality magazine field. 
But how about the author who hasn’t 
mastered any of the technical slicks in writ- 
ing? Where should he begin? 


then 


The new text “Dynamics of Drama” by 
George Armin Shaftel offers fine general 
foundation to the writer who wants to learn 
the craft but doesn’t know where to begin. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


“Dynamics of Drama” (Comfort Press, 
Inc.) begins with a general discussion of 
“human interest” showing how a life insur. 
ance company’s annual statement is dry as 
Oklahoma dust, although it conceals a mil. 
lion gripping human epics. The first principle 
in gaining reader interest in fiction writing 
by permitting the reader to identify himself 
with a specific character is brought home on 
page one. The book then moves to “theme 

. the core of the story and from which its 
meaning flows.” Then, on to the “initial situ- 
ation” in the story in which the author lines 
up the forces of his drama. Fundamentals of 
fiction are discussed with many examples 
given so that the reader can consult concrete 
evidence. 

The book, alas, doesn’t read like a breeze, 
and you'll have to study it; not just tip it 
over and lap it up. Most texts that read like 
entertainment are entertainment, not texts. 

If you want to do some serious work on 
fiction writing, and don’t have a clear idea 
of the tools at your disposal which you must 
learn to use, “Dynamic of Drama” will give 
you a cordial introduction. 

One of the chapters in the book appeared 
in the Dicest for March, 1940. 


Sir: 

We are preparing for publication at the present 
time “The Remodeling Book,” for which we need 
articles on the following subjects: 

1—Adding rooms to a bungalow. 


2—Adapting the old homestead to current 
needs. 

3—Remodeling the derelict house. 

4—Remodeling the farm house. 

5—Turning a barn into a home. 

6—Adding a sundeck. 

7—Remodeling the kitchen. 

8—Making a garage from a barn. 

9—Building a recreation room in a _ dingy 


basement. 

10—Selling the remodeled home, as well as, 
filler articles on “easy jobs that you can do your- 
self” which will add to the beauty of the home. 

These articles must be illustrated by suitable 
“before and after” pictures, as well as, diagrams 
or sketches (if possible) and a complete itemized 
cost account must be attached. 

We are wondering whether or not any of your 
readers may be able to supply such material. 
Articles should not exceed 1,500 words, and good 
rates will be paid upon acceptance. 

Rosert N. Farr, Remodeling Editor, 
Fawcett Pus.icatrons, INc., 


1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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ATMOSPHERE IS NOT ENOUGH 


BY RODERICK LULL 


HE other day we moved. During the 

consequent debacle, I came upon more 

large, fat manila envelopes than I cared 
to count, all filled to the bursting with stories. 
Written over a period of eleven or twelve 
years, each had been approached with en- 
thusiasm and the feeling that I had some- 
thing there. None had sold. 


I spent an unhappy afternoon glancing 
over these past opuses. A goodly number of 
them seem to me now to have been well 
written. Today it is now no mystery, even to 
me, why they flopped. 

Practically all were stories of atmosphere, 
stories depending almost entirely upon mood 
for meaning and significance. There wasn’t 
a decent plot or a satisfactory ending— 
tragic, happy or otherwise, as the case might 
be—in an envelope-load. They were the 
kind of stories most of the “little magazines” 
used to print in that long-dead pre-depression 
era when they were in their hey-day. In that 
happy time I contributed to just about all 
of the leading little magazines, and I was 
something of a name in those esoteric 
circles—not one of the great names, but not 
the most obscure either. All or almost all of 
those stories were starred by Edward O’Brien 
—some made his Roll of Honor with a three- 
star rating. I was reasonably successful— 
if the word “success” can be applied to an 
endeavor one hundred per cent lacking in 
materia! reward. 

The little magazine provides the best train- 
ing any writer of my kind —the relatively 
serious writer—can have. It teaches an ear 
for words, and that is vital. It is training in 
handling character and atmosphere, and they 
are vital too. But in writing for the little 
magazine you inevitably adopt a method and 
technique which is generally unacceptable to 


any paying publication, slick or literary. 
And habits formed in that way over a con- 
siderable length of time are hell to get away 
from. 

There must be a great many beginning 
writers now in precisely the situation that 
I’ve been in. I’ve sold to some big magazines 
and elicited warming interest from other— 
my agent is so kind as to say I may be on the 
verge of really doing well. But I’m still 
fighting that aggressive inclination to give 
way to nothing but atmosphere. 

Let us say you are the same kind of writer, 
more or less, as I. We'll take it for granted 
you have a knack of good characterization— 
if you haven’t, give up writing. I don’t 
believe anyone, lacking the instinctive knack, 
can learn it well enough to go far. And— 
here is the vicious blessing—you have a talent 
for atmosphere. By that I mean you can use 
words effectively, perhaps even beautifully. 
You can create and sustain a mood, usually 
one of frustration or stark tragedy and empti- 
ness. And—stop me if I’m mistaken—you 
let emotion drop free and atmosphere take 
over. Pretty soon it ends and is mailed. It 
comes back. Of course it comes back. 
Because it doesn’t add up to anything. Not 
a damned thing. 

The fiction editor of one of the leading 
slick weeklies told me the other day that a 
story was primarily an intellectual, as against 
an emotional, creation. A mathematical 
problem, if you please! I wouldn’t have 
believed that eight or ten years ago, when I 
was beginning —in those days, frankly, I 
wouldn’t have believed anything a slick paper 
man said, even if I knew it to be true. I 
believe it now. 

A story, then, is work. It’s tough to have 
to work at a story, to think it through, when 
you can sit down of an evening, unleash the 
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atmosphere and create finely phrased sen- 
tences about those non-aggressive characters 
of yours who are moved always, without 
volition on their part, by something outside 
of themselves. That is the problem faced by 
the writer with a natural gift for phrase and 
another natural gift for the creation and 
perpetuation of mood. It’s so incredibly 
easy, and people who read your stories and 
haven’t the gift think it must be hard. All 
very flattering, but very non-productive save 
for kudos from those limited, rather arty 
circles whose wisdom and judgment I now 
doubt. But always that line of least resist- 
ance beckons. That paragraph now—well, 
maybe it doesn’t contribute much to the 
development of the story, but it sure reads 
well. And that ending—of course it doesn’t 
settle anything, but I can’t cut its dreamy, 
tender beauty on which I worked one solid 
evening. 

And the stories don’t sell. You can always 
justify that, of course—you’re past the point 
where you think the editors are in league 
against you—but still you can justify it. 


My stories didn’t sell. Having got over 
some of my worst stubbornness, I began 
deviously to wonder why. I began reading all 
kinds of magazines. I read some technical 
books, none very helpful, but that was prob- 
ably my fault. Most important, I was blessed 
with the aid of an agent whom I believe to 
be first class, Lurton Blassingame—long and 
patiently has he suffered with me. I hope 
he reaps his reward. 


At the beginning, when I tried to go com- 
mercial, I made the common mistake of little 
magazine writers. I “wrote down.” I 
thought that most of the commercial stuff 
was the pure cheese and went at it accord- 
ingly. I sent out stories for which I had 
nothing but contempt. Yes, they came back 
pronto. 


Finally I learned something vital. I 
learned that the kind of story—and I speak 
here only of what is known as a “serious” 
story—which sells to a good little magazine 
can also be sold to a slick or one of the large 
commercial literary magazines, if it is prop- 
erly developed—if it has something besides 
atmosphere—if there is achievement of one 
kind or another—if the characters do some- 
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thing instead of just being done by other 
or by Fate—in brief, if it is a story. My 
transition from the beautiful fragment to 
the complete story has been a hard one. 





I believe I have a good example from my 
own work of the immense difference—not in 
writing, not in tone, but in substance—that 
lies between the fragment and the story. A 
year ago I thought of an idea for a story to 
be called “The Darkroom.” I wrote it in 
three or four evenings after work. It ran 
about five thousand words and depended 
partly for effect upon intensity of telling. 
Here is the opening paragraph : 

It was the memory of the first time it 
had happened to them and George stand- 
ing talking, a little bewildered, being very 
precise about what he said and assuming 
quite unconsciously a dignified and man- 
nered voice. Then the other man’s voice 
cutting in, quick and determined, point- 
ing out in untutored syllables the only two 
possible solutions. And George seeming 
to grow shorter before her eyes while he 
sought again for the right words and 
failed miserably, saying it was just a little 
misunderstanding ; well, not quite that— 
it was just one of those unfortunate things 
that sometimes happened to everyone— 
well, almost everyone. In a day or two 
now, or a week, or a month at most— 
why, this very morning. .... 


This story, as most of them do, came to 
me as a fragment. And as I’ve too often 
done, I wrote it as a fragment. The story, 
first draft, went like this: a once-prosperous 
man, with a wife and growing boy, has long 
been out of work. He is at that age when 
jobs are exceedingly difficult to find, though 
he is not old. He pretends a constant 
optimism, is forever reading and remember- 
ing business forecasts promising better times. 
The slightest word of encouragement from 
old associates, who are obviously simply being 
kind and seeking to rid themselves of him 
as easily as possible, encourages him to a 
ridiculous extent. His wife, through whose 
eyes the story is told, makes a pretense of 
joining him in his hopes and expectations. As 
the story opens, they must move to a cheaper 
flat, being unable to meet rent where they 
are. The wife searches and finds an un- 
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attractive place which will do. There is a 
closet which might be fitted out as a dark- 
room. Her husband has long had a deep 
interest in photography, has managed to keep 
his camera and equipment when everything 
else of value has been sold, but has lacked a 
darkroom. The wife seizes upon this and 
makes an effort to find joy for them both in 
the fact that at last they have a home where 
he may pursue his hobby. The effort fails. 

There, stripped down to its bare skin, is 
“The Darkroom,” first writing. It was of 
course written with considerable subjective 
action and heightening suspense. In that 
form, granting the telling was right, I think 
it made an excellent little magazine story. 
Two years ago I would have sent it out, 
reasonably satisfied, as it was. This time I 
didn’t. I knew the ending was wrong—the 
reader had been led to expect something that 
wasn’t there. The job didn’t add up to 
enough to interest a commercial magazine. 
(So far as I can see the standards of the big 
literary magazines, when it comes to more 
serious fiction, are very similar to those of 
the principal slicks, save that the former will 
accept a wider variety of themes and aren’t 
so chary of the unhappy ending.) 

I let the story sit a week and one day the 
right ending came to mind. When the hus- 
band comes home the wife tells him of her 
find in the darkroom. There is a moment of 
ominous silence. Then he tells her that he 
has talked again to an old acquaintance, a 
leading business man, who has given him en- 
couragement—it is apparent to the reader 
that he has again been politely dismissed— 
and that the acquaintance had tactfully indi- 
cated that a new suit would help his chances. 
In order to buy the suit he has sold his camera 
and equipment. The end comes swiftly in 
this manner : 

It was then that she saw it as the fun- 
niest thing that had ever happened, the 
funniest thing in the world, and laughter 
swept over her. She laughed until her 
eyes watered and her sides ached and still 
there was no end to it. She lifted her 
hands to her face and laughed wetly into 
them and there was a tremendous pain in 
her side from laughing, the kind of pain 
she remembered from childhood as com- 
ing from running and running. 


Suddenly the laughter was done and 
she stood up, sickened at all laughter, at 
al] things mirth-making, at all things glad 
and cruel and beastly and humorous. She 
went to him and put her hand over his. 
He did not move. His hand was cool and 
dry to the touch. She was far away from 
him now, she thought wearily. Never in 
all their life together had she been so 
far away as now. 

That made a story out of a fragment (—it 
added up to something.) It had a point. 
Harper’s bought it first time out. The story 
had atmosphere all right, (a great deal of it— 
it had to have.) But I’m certain that atmos- 
phere—plus what we are taking for granted, 
sound characterization and good writing— 
wouldn’t have been enough. And I think I 
know—I’ve written many a story as well as 
“The Darkroom,” many a one with as good a 
theme, which didn’t elicit a kind word. 


O GO to another kind of writing, I have 
a certain fondness for stories told from 
the point of view of very young people. It’s 
extremely easy to go wrong here—the 
thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts, 
easily made appealing, but if you don’t take 
care you'll wind up with a story which con- 
sists of little else than long, long thoughts, not 
too significant from the standpoint of story 
value. 
Not long ago I got a fairly rough idea for 
a story concerning a migrant family which 
had come westward from one of the dust- 
bowl states, to be told through the eyes of the 
son, a boy of sixteen or so. As I first saw the 
story mentally, the family, driving in search 
of fruit picking work in an ancient truck, has 
a tire blowout in a small town. There is no 
spare, of course, and no money. A good 
Samaritan aids them with a tire on credit and 
advises them to go to a large ranch nearby 
where the chance of paying work may be bet- 
ter than in the north where they are bound. 
While the tire is being changed the son wan- 
ders about town and discovers that the daugh- 
ter of a leading citizen has been kidnapped. 
He drives the truck and on their way to the 
ranch takes the wrong road. He comes to a 
point on this road which is obviously little 
used, where there is a cabin. He is stopped 
by a man wearing farm clothes which don’t 
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seem to suit him, who warns them to go back. 
They obey and find the ranch. The boy 
thinks about this little adventure and comes 
to the conclusion that this may be one of the 
kidnappers and that the missing girl may be 
hidden in the cabin. He rescues her, gets the 
reward and all is well. 

Did I hear you say, “That’s not so hot 
Well, you’ve got something there, it isn’t. 

First, I realized, it was necessary to make 
the central character sympathetic in the ex- 
treme. Second, the story should be told with 
great simplicity, as a boy of sixteen with no 
particular education would tell it. So far 
so good, but the problem was not yet solved. 
No matter how well it was told, no matter 
how good the atmosphere, it would be too 
trite and commonplace to get by. And plots 
revolving around kidnappings have been 
done to death. They have to possess some- 
thing out of the ordinary to get by with a 
decent magazine. 

It occurred to me that there should be a 
reason for the boy’s eagerness to rescue this 
strange girl—a compelling, attractive reason. 
I found one that seemed a natural—the girl 
would be almost a dead ringer in appearance 
for his old girl friend back in one of the 
prairie states, a girl whom he still thought of 
with youthful sentimentality. 

That led to another thought. He was do- 
ing this out of sheer confused idealism—tak- 
ing a chance that might easily have resulted 
in his murder. So in that case he shouldn’t 
accept the reward—if he did it would give 
him, even though in a secondary place, a ma- 
terial motive which would spoil the other. 

I figured I had it then and wrote the story. 
The boy saves the girl, using various wily 
devices to overpower her two kidnappers. 
He returns with her to the ranch and her 
father is summoned. The father asks why 
the boy did this and the boy explains. Then 
the rescued girl suddenly kisses the boy. “You 
might think of that,” she says, “as a gift from 
your girl friend back in Iowa. A gift from 
home.” 

The father produces the checkbook and the 
story goes on developing sympathy and re- 
spect for its central character in this wise: 

I looked at Helen again. I thought of 
her kissing me the way she had. I felt all 
mixed-up and confused inside. But there 


9? 


was one thing I knew. There was one 
thing I had to say, a crazy thing but still 
I had to say it. Because it had to do with 

Mary back there fifteen hundred miles or 

so away and with the way I'd feel if she 

was kidnapped, and with the way I hoped 

a fellow would feel if he was lucky enough 

to rescue her, just by pure chance, the 

way I’d rescued Helen, and it had to do 
with—a lot of things it’s impossible for 
me to tell about. 

I said, “Mr. Betts, if you don’t mind—I 
don’t want that money for this, Mr. Betts.” 
The last paragraph brings in the theme: 

There was a lot about it in the paper, 
but luckily there was nothing said about 
Helen kissing me. It might have got back 
to Mary and I wouldn’t have wanted that. 
Now we’ve got an address we write to 
each other a lot. She says her family is 
talking about selling out and coming here. 
I hope they do. 

And that was that, except for the title. It 
was a cinch—“‘A Gift From Home.” And 
there, all finished, was a story with reader 
appeal developed from an original idea that 
had almost nothing to recommend it. My 
agent placed it with Elks — enclosed please 
find check. 

Summing up, in my case, which I’m sure 
must be the case of thousands of hopefuls in 
this best and toughest of all endeavors, the 
biggest obstacle was my disinclination to 
work. More precisely I might say it was a 
lack of knowledge of what really productive 
work is. I always like to write—it was fun 
to see the sentences spin out with an occasion- 
al one that I could repeat to myself with 
sheer gratification. I prided myself on my 
ability to create atmosphere of various kinds, 
to keep always in key with assorted charac- 
ters and never strike a false note. But of 
theme, meaning, conflict? I didn’t think 
much about those things. 

I do now—not merely because these things 
are essential to selling a story for major 
money. I do because I have become con- 
vinced that only rarely—so rarely as to be 
hardly worth considering—can anyone, even 
the most gifted, write a good story and ig- 
nore them. After all the audience of intellec- 
tuals who read words as they listen to music, 
seeking primarily for rythm, is limited. It 
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takes a lot of interested readers to make a 
writer and the readers of the better maga- 
zines in all the divisions aren’t easily deluded. 

Yes, a story must add up to something 
definite. It took me a long time to learn 
that and I’m not over all the old weaknesses 
yet—it’s pleasant to take the line of least 
resistance and follow your bent with a mini- 
mum of effort. Once Albert Richard Wetjen 


and I ran a little magazine, and looking back 
at the hundreds of manuscripts I read in its 
behalf I know now that a legion of writers, 
some with considerable native talent, are in 
the same position. If you’re going to write 
successful fiction for any of the magazines in 
which you take pride in seeing your name 
you’ve got to dish out character conflict with 
some conclusion at the end. 





NEW 


YORK 


MARKET LETTER 


BY HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


OST notable of the new publica- 
M tions is the monthly, Decision. This 

is “a review of free culture,” inter- 
national in scope, including both Americans 
and Europeans on ith board of advisors and 
among its contributors. The editor is Klaus 
Mann, himself a well-known writer, and son 
of the famous author, Thomas Mann. 

The intention of the magazine is to em- 
phasize cultural values of the world gener- 
ally, not to be a mouthpiece for European 
refugees. An editorial explains the magazine 
title in this way: “This title means that we 
have decided to seek a program, to go on, 
to meet the challenge of humanity’s retro- 
gression, to overcome the general dismay with 
the weapons of constructive thinking. The 
fact that we venture just now on the founda- 
tion of a literary periodical is in itself a 
gesture of protest and a gesture of hope.” 

Decision uses all the forms of writing suit- 
able to a cultural review; essays, sketches, 
poetry, general articles. Its pages are open 
to any and all qualified writers. But due 
to the rather limited amount of space and 
to its extremely exacting standards, not many 
unsolicited manuscripts can be accepted. Pay- 
ment varies according to the author and the 


. 


article, but approximately a cent and a half 
per word. The magazine sells for 35 cents 
a copy. The address is 141 East 29th Street. 

Science in Pictures is a new monthly pro- 
jected by Horel Publications, 565 Fifth Ave. 
The first issue is due on the stands about 
March first, and will be in the format of 
Life. It is planned to present various phases 
of scientific discovery and developments in a 
non-technical way which the layman can un- 
derstand easily without having to reach for 
a dictionary. It is for the reader, rather than 
the busy fingered want-to-do-it-himself man. 
So how-to-do-it articles are definitely not 
wanted here. As the title indicates, the im- 
portant thing is a series of pictures showing 
the details of progression of the subject. 
These should have sufficient human interest 
in them to make them self-explanatory. And 
the shots must be of professional quality and 
size. With the picture-series there should be 
a brief and clear explanatory article; about 
500 words with ten pictures is a good aver- 
age according to staff members. Require- 
ments, I am informed, are high. And the 
rate of payment is planned on a scale to fit; 
$5.00 fo reach picture used and about six 
cents per word of the article. Payment is on 
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publication. Amateur pictures of sufficiently 
great interest may find a place in a depart- 
ment of Letters to the Editor. Any of these 
used will also draw a $5.00 payment. The 
magazine will sell for fifteen cents. Helene 
Arlington is the editor. 

Cartoons are the meat for T NV T, the new 
monthly in large flat format, which Frank 
Vreeland edits. Some very short articles of 
a satirical or humerous nature also find place 
in these pages. Address is 1450 Broadway. 

Radio Parade, recently issued, is made up 
chiefly of pictures of radio personalities and 
action. At present, the staff does it all. Ad- 
dress—1650 Broadway. 

Trojan Publications has a new title, Super 
Detective. However, this is not in the market 
at present, and is not likely to be buying 
for some months. The same statement applies 
to their Private Detective Stories. Address— 
125 East 46th Street. K. W. Hutchinson 
and W. E. Matthews are the editors of these 
two. 

Parkeast, which has been announced as a 
society news sheet, plans to concentrate its 
interest and circulation in New York City 
east of Fifth Avenue and north of 42nd 
Street, in the haunts of the social group. The 
magazine’s offices are at 369 Lexington Ave. 
Madeleine Riordan edits it. 

Flight is a new addition to the magazines 
published by Hugo Gernsback at 20 Vesey 
Street. Mr. Gernsback is editor and H. Win- 
field Secor is managing editor. The maga- 
zine is described as “the flying pictorial re- 
view,” and the most important part of the 
contents is the illustrations. Articles run very 
short and meaty in form. Not only aviation 
features generally, but military air news and 
digest-type articles are used. Rates vary, but 

are usually low with this company. 

Feature Detective Cases is a new title in 
the fact-detective field. It is put out by the 
Manton Publishing Company, taking the 
place of Certified Detective Cases which has 
been discontinued. Thus, it presents no really 
new market. The requirements and rates of 
payment are pretty much in line with those 
of its predecessor. Robert T. Gebler edits 
the new publication. Note the special re- 
quirements; stories must touch very lightly 
on sex as such. Feature stories should have 
strong police interest, for the readers have 
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indicated that they want detective stories and 
not crime confessions. There is a special need 
for stories representing a greater cross-section 
of crime in the country, and not so limited 
to certain sections. Murder is, of course, the 
most thrilling crime, but there are plenty of 
others, such as swindles, bank thefts, insur. 
ance double-dealing, etc., which may have 
strong and vivid appeal. Don’t overlook the 
other possibilities in the crime field! 
Fact-detective stories for this magazine run 
from 5,000 to 7,000 words. Payment is at a 
flat rate of $50 each, with $1 additional for 
each picture used, or more where the writer 
has special expenses. Also, occasionally there 
is a market for very short stories of 1,000 
to 1,500 words. But on these a special rate 
of payment is arranged with the author, as 
there is no set amount. Payment is on pub- 
lication. However, the editor buys very close 
to publication dates, so there is no long wait 
for checks. Address—122 East 42nd Street. 


STREET & SMITH’S movie fan magazine, 

Picture Play, has been undergoing a 
change of policy for many months. Now, the 
editors have decided that a new title better 
fits the contents, and so have renamed it 
Your Charm. The first number under the 
new guise will be on the stands February 15. 
The contents continues to be predicated on 
Hollywood, its special air of charm, good 
dressing, modern personalities, and entertain- 
ment. But the field will be much larger and 
more general than a mere fan magazine of 
the usual type covers. Your Charm continues 
to be a young magazine for the feminine 
reader. It will be filled with stimulating 
creative articles and pictures to show the 
reader how to look better, dress better, live 
better, enjoy herself more. Charm of living, 
dressing, appearance, home decoration, per- 
sonal enjoyment—all these come in for help- 
ful consideration. And in addition, there will 
be plenty of Hollywood features and de- 
partments. 

Articles based directly on Hollywood will 
continue to come from established writers 
who know that metropolic thoroughly. But 
the magazine is open to everyone, and the 
editor is interested in any new writer who has 
something to say, and can express it amus- 
ingly, informatively, and spontaneously. Ar- 
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ticles should not run over 1,800 words. The 
art is an important part of each feature, 
pictures and writing preferably planned to- 
gether. Payment is on acceptance, from $50 
upward. Muriel Babcock is the editor of 
Your Charm. Address—79 Seventh Avenue. 

The editor of Love Story Magazine, asks 
writers please to remember that when she an- 
nounced her top length for short stories as 
5,000 words, she really meant that. So if 
your story runs over that mark, why not do 
your own cutting before submitting the 
manuscript? The chance of acceptance might 
be definitely increased by that little extra 
work at home! 

The 5,000 word tops applies also to shorts 
for Romantic Range. A special announce- 
ment about this magazine: Miss Bacon says 
she has decided positively not to use stories 
of the old West, but to feature the modern 
West entirely in these pages. 

Both magazines are Street & Smith pub- 
lications, paying on acceptance at a cent a 
word and up. Address—79 Seventh Avenue. 

Air Progress is the title of Street & Smith’s 
Air Trails annual for 1941. 

Green Ghost Detective is the new title for 
the magazine which started out as The 
Ghost: Super-Detective. This is one of the 
“Thrilling” chain edited by Leo Margulies. 
And don’t forget the new address for that 
chain of pulps. It’s now 10 East 40th Street. 


AVE you seen Munsey’s Argosy and 

Detective Fiction Weekly in their new 

flat format? They retain the same cover fea- 

tures and editorial policy. Also, each issue 

contains just about an equal amount of type 
with the old form. 

All-Story Love is also changing over to 
the new size. The artists like it. Writers 
won’t notice much difference. The address 
for these three Munsey magazines is 280 
Broadway. 

Another magazine which represents just a 
title change is Ideal Love, of the Winford 
and Double-Action group. This was known 
before as Romantic Love. Lois Allan con- 
tinues as the editor. Address—60 Hudson 
Street. 


This group has added a fifth comic book : 


Shield Wizard Comics, a quarterly which is 
all staff-written. 

Several Winford titles have dropped into 
the inactive classification: Double-Action De- 
tective, Gangland Detective, Blue Ribbon 
Sports, Cowboy Short Stories, Greater West- 
ern Action Novels. These were at 60 Hudson 
Street. 

Alexander Gardiner has been appointed 
editor of The American Legion Magazine, 
at 9 Rockefeller Plaza. He was former associ- 
ate editor. 

Dime Detective, Adventure, and Black 
Mask all need stories of about 3,000 words 
each more than any other length for the 
present. These are edited by Kenneth White 
for Popular Publications and Fictioneers, Inc. 
And all pay good rates, on acceptance. Ad- 
dress—205 East 42nd Street. 

New Detective, a title once owned by Roy 
Horn and later bought by: Harry Steeger of 
Popular Publications, is now being brought 
out as a quarterly, under the Fictioneers ban- 
ner which Steeger and Goldsmith also boss. 
The first issue is dated February and was on 
the stands during January. It is a regular 
detective pulp, using any sort of detective 
tale except the heavily deductive who-dunnit. 
Lengths for shorts are 5,000 to 6,000 words ; 
for novelettes 10,000 to 12,000 words. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, at a half cent or bet- 
ter. Alden H. Norton edits. Address—205 
East 42nd Street. 

Norton also says he has an active need for 
stories for Dime Sports and Sports Novels, 
both of Popular Publications, but does not 
need any fillers for these magazines. Pay- 
ment is one cent and up. 205 East 42nd 
Street. 

For the air books, Norton tells me that his 
readers ask for stories of the old World War, 
as well as the present conflict, and that he 
will use both backgrounds now. Dare-Devil 
Aces pays a cent and up. Fighting Aces and 
Battle Birds, which are Fictioneers titles, pay 
a half-cent and up; all on acceptance. No 
market for fillers on these air books just now, 
however. Address—205 East 42nd Street. 

Jane Littell is anxious to get 3,000 word 
love stories for Popular’s Love Book Maga- 
zine. The two Fictioneers love pulps edited 
by Helen Graham, need both 3,000 word 
shorts and a lot of 10,000 word novelettes. 
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These latter are Love Short Stories, now a 
monthly using one novelette and six to eight 
shorts per issue, and Love Novelettes which 
includes five novelettes and a short or two in 
each number. Both editors remind writers that 
shorts under 5,000 words are always the best 
way for a new person to break in. The longer 
stories have to carry the book, and editors as 
a consequence have to be much more choosey 
so that a “fair” novelette hasn’t half the 
chance a “fair” short might have. 

When those two Fictioneers love pulps 
mentioned above started out, the editors 
bought quite a number of off-trail love 
stories. Every established writer has such 
stories—good, but too off-trail for other mar- 
kets. Editors Littell and Graham are inter- 
ested in seeing such manuscripts. Stories 
from the man’s point of view, occasional 
stories of marriage, etc., help make variety of 
interest. And as a helpful suggestion for 
those who like examples of just what an 
editor means, Jane Littell suggests that the 
lead story in Love Book for April (out Feb- 
ruary 20th) is an excellent example of an off- 
trail story that she liked very much. This is 
called “Casanova Regrets,” is written by 
Jean Johnson, and is an unusually meaty 
piece of writing with a man’s point of view. 

Payment for the three love pulps above, 
both Popular Publications and Fictioneers, is 
one cent minimum ; promptly on acceptance. 
Address—205 East 42nd Street. 

Rogers Terrill of Popular Publications 
sends out word to his many contributors that 
his biggest need is for good Westerns, espe- 
cially the novelette length of 9,000 to 10,000 
words. As he has seven straight Western story 
pulps under his editorial guidance, this rep- 
resents no small need! In particular, he is 
anxious to get new settings, new character 
types, new plot twists. He will use the strong- 
ly characterized, more adult type of story, 
but also has a growing market for the more 
swashbuckling story with a sense of high 
glamorous adventure. But even in these, the 
bang-bang action stuff is not sufficient. There 
must be a feeling of endeavor and achieve- 
ment also. 

Ace-High Western and New Western are 
now edited, under Terrill’s direction, by Mike 
Tilden and Willard Crosby. They take over 
from Costa Carousso, who has left the com- 
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pany. Steve Farrelly also left recently, to go 
free-lancing. 

Dime Mystery now desires a story type 
nearer to the detective type than heretofore, 
The chief difference between this and straight 
detective is that there must be stronger em- 
phahis on mystery. And this must be coupled 
with menace. Action must move quickly. 
The deductive type is not wanted. Good 
writing and strong suspense are essential to 
acceptance. The lengths range from 5,000 to 
15,000 words. 

Strange Detective Mysteries needs stories 
of the bizarre, with strong menace, fast move- 
ment, and somewhat more melodrama than 
the other pulps under Terrill’s guidance. No 
sex and no horror, however! Lengths: 5,000 
to 15,000 words. 

Terror Tales and Horror Stories are well 
supplied and not buying for the present. 


Out of the sixteen pulps referred to above, 

of which Rogers Terrill is editorial di- 
rector, most of them pay one cent and up, 
on acceptance. The few exceptions are 
Rangeland Sweethearts, which pays up to 
one cent, and four with a two-thirds of a 
cent top: .44 Western, Big Book Western, 
New Western, and Ace-High. Address all at 
205 East 42nd Street. 

Mary Gnaedinger reports that the best 
length for novels for Sea Novel Magazine is 
about 35,000 words. This book uses shorts, 
too, but the market is less open. Any good 
story about the ocean has a chance, whether 
navy, historical, modern, sailing vessels. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance, but arranged with the 
author according to value. The same ap- 
plies to short feature articles of 3,000 to 4,000 
words with pictures. Address—280 Broad- 
way. 

Fantastic Novels and Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries are both open to shorts. Rate is a 
cent and up, on acceptance to known writers. 
Mary Gnaedinger edits ; at 280 Broadway. 

If you write confession stories, don’t over- 
look the new True Story Magazine contest. 
This closes on March 31st. There are eight 
prizes totalling $5,000. Full details are given 
in the current issue of the magazine. 

Another important contest has been an- 
nounced, a second Silver Star Western Story 
Magazine $1500 prize competition, which is 
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conducted jointly by Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany and Street & Smith for the best Western 
novel-serial. The competition is open to any 
author who has not previously issued a book 
under the Silver Star imprint. Manuscripts 
must be at least 60,000 words in length. They 
may be sent either to Street and Smith, 79 
Seventh Avenue, or to Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 449 Fourth Avenue, and should 
be accompanied by a letter explaining that 
the manuscript is entered in the contest. Send 
manuscripts as early as possible. The compe- 
tition closes on July 1, 1941. But manuscripts 
will be read as quickly as possible and un- 
suitable ones returned promptly. The prize 
money represents $500 to be paid on account 
of all royalties earned by the book and 
$1,000 for all serials rights. 

Editor John Burr says that he is very much 
in need of shorts for all three of his maga- 
zines: Western Story, Western Adventures, 
and Wild West Weekly. These should run 
between 3,000 and 5,000 words. They should 
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emphasize young heroes. They need drive, 
excitement, and a likable hero with a prob- 
lem worthy of him—that incites interest in 
whether he will win out, and how. The ma- 
jority of stories which come in to the editorial 
desk are too thin. They need more conflict 
and counter-conflict to carry the suspense 
through to the last page. You can’t put a 
lot of plot into 3,000 words, but you can 
have a well-defined problem. Too many 
manuscripts of the short length contain a 
mere episode, when they ought to have a 
well defined problem which the hero must 
solve. The best average length now is 5,000 
words with the shorter lengths in demand 
too. Manuscripts are considered for all three 
magazines. Occasionally, too, some Western 
verse in a mood to fit the magazine; i. e., a 
cowboy ballad type, or with a story. Not 
over 36 lines. Payment is a cent a word 
minimum on these all-fiction magazines. Ad- 
dress—79 Seventh Avenue. 


I DWMORIAL IRMNES 


By one who has been through the ritual 


free masonry among editors, by which 

each places his finger prints plainly on a 
manuscript in order to show other editors 
where it’s been. Some editors ink their fingers 
before reading manuscripts; others, being 
more informal, just rub their fingers on the 
floor, first. A few cold blooded fellows wear 


<Stee 


|: is not generally known that there is a 


Sr 


gloves, instead of finger printing, simply 
check every script they read with colored 
crayon. Then it is ready to go back with 
a note saying that it’s simply excellent but 
unfortunately doesn’t fit in with their plans 
at the moment and “please send us some- 
thing else.” 

Formerly authors bitterly complained that 
these soiled manuscripts were so much waste 
and had to be thrown away after being re- 
written. Now, however, they sell them to 
finger print schools for use as practice sheets 
for the students. Indeed, so greatly did this 
formerly-waste product increase in value that 
one writer began sending in manuscripts for 
no other purpose than to accumulate editors’ 
finger prints. To save time, he had his 
stenographer copy and send in sentences 
culled at random from a book, such as: 


The engine! That was it, the butter! 

But then it wasn’t snowing. Ah, but Alice 

was a darling. Silly old Union Station, 

standing there so gloomy and forbidding. 

He folded her in his arms. “Get off my 

foot,” she snarled tenderly. Oh, well, there 

were always wafiles. 

and so on, but 
the articles 
were accepted 
and he was 
hailed as a 
great impres-: 
sionist writer. 
He thereupon went back to coherent writing, 
since which time he has been uniformly suc- 
cessful in obtaining rejections. 

After the manuscript is finger-printed it 
goes to the clippers, who attach tenacious 
little wire clips. These clips are not left on 
the manuscript, but are removed after they 
have made a rusty impression on the paper. 
It is only within comparatively recent years 
that the clips have been used. They were 
made necessary because it was found that 
many writers, by the use of art gum and 
other patent cleansers, were able to remove 
the finger prints and use the manuscript 
again without rewriting it. 

When the script has been finger-printed 
and clipped, it goes to the creaser. Each 
creaser must submit to a rigid test prior to 
employment. Unless he can fold in a new 
spot a letter-size piece of paper which has 
already been creased several hundred times 
he cannot hope to obtain a job. Creasers are 
the aristocrats of the magazine world. They 
are paid a standard rate of one cent a crease 
and make. as high as fifty and sixty dollars 
a day. 

After finger-printing, clipping and creas- 





Sir: 

The Kansas City Market letter in your January 
issue covered the ground very thoroughly, but it 
might not be amiss for me to point out a couple 
of mistakes. Implement and Tractor and Farm- 
Town Hardware are published by the same com- 
pany. The address is 601 Graphic Arts Building. 
I believe your correspondent had this correct. 

However, my good friend, Lewis A. Lincoln, is 
no longer editor of Farm-Town Hardware. That 
post is now filled by W. S. Johannsen. This is a 
regional publication, and its territory extends 
from the Mississippi River to the Rocky Moun- 
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ing, the script is ready for the stuffer, who 
places it diagonally in the return envelope in 
such a manner that one end will fold over 
the outside and get stuck under the gummed 
flap, thus tearing a large piece out of it when 
the author seeks to remove it. In order to 
keep the stuffers from growing careless, they 
are occasionally tested with decoys sent by 
the editor under an assumed name. This, of 
course, keeps the stuffers on their toes, so that 
it is a rare thing for one of them to put a 
manuscript in straight. 

We now come to the last of the secret 
rites of every mazagine office. After the re- 
turn envelope is carefully inspected to see 
that the address is correct, it is given to an 
office boy, known in the trade as a “loser,” 
who hides it in a place where it cannot be 
found until the author has written in four 
or five times asking when he may expect 
a check. 

The National Association of Publishers 
awards an annual prize to the publisher em- 
ploying the best means for covering up “the 
loser.” Considerable progress in originality 
has been made in this regard. This year, no 
publisher may submit an entry containing 
the sentence: ‘We keep an accurate card file 
on every manuscript submitted to this office, 

and, since we 


Ter | find no record 
args of a card 
bearing your 


name, we 


ss must assume 
that the man- 
uscript was 
lost in the 
“77S mail. We are, 


indeed, sorry.” 
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tains. It is edited expressly for hardware retailers 
in towns of 10,000 or less population. The need 
here is for merchandising stories with the name 
of the dealer and his town featured. 

Implement and Tractor, edited by Howard E. 
Everett, is national in scope. It is published not 
monthly but fortnightly. It is erroneous to say 
that this market is not quite so active as in the 
hardware field. We will carefully consider mer- 
chandising articles of about 1000 to 3000 words 
and preferably illustrated. 

WiuuraM S. MILBuRN, Associate Editor, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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CIRCLES AND TENTS 


BY AL W. CLARK 


ECENT articles published in WRriITER’s 
Dicest have invited an influx of plays 
of various kinds from all parts of the 

country to the show managers and play 
brokers throughout the middle west and 
points south. Many of these plays have been 
turned back to the authors for several rea- 
sons, which, as Toby would say, “is the cause 
of this here article.” 

It has been the privilege of the author, 
who has a background of thirty years experi- 
ence as actor, director and playwright, to 
talk to Kansas City managers and play 
brokers to ascertain cause of these rejections. 

The majority of these writers showed dis- 
tinct ability but a total disregard of the re- 
quirements of the small-town drama. In 
analyzing the situation we can forget Broad- 
way. The metropolitan standard of enter- 
tainment differs from the bill-of-fare served 
up to the natives of Pumpkin Center. Pro- 
duce a Broadway bill before this family mob, 
without the usual ballyhoo which precedes a 
late New York release, and the following 
night the actors would be in the majority— 
there probably wouldn’t be an audience. 
“Tobacco Road” is a fine play—for the cities, 
but if the small-town manager were to pro- 
duce it he would have to leave the stage door 
open for a quick exit. On the other hand you 
can imagine what effect a Toby show would 
have on the average Broadway playhouse. 
East is east and west is west—the small town 
is the small town and the city is the city. 
Why this is so opens up a study on mass 
psychology and that is beside the point. The 
fact remains that it is so; therefore the circle 
and rag opera writer must cater to the 
naivete of the small-town theater fans—the 
great radio audience. 


ASSUMING that you have decided 

whether to write for the cities (slicks) 
or the sticks (pulps) and have chosen to look 
to the sticks for your bacon and beans, we 
will proceed with the case before us: the 
“cause and cure” of the rejection of play 
manuscripts. Why were plays rejected? I 
will enumerate some of the reasons: Plays 
that lacked the suspense and punch (which 
are absolutely necessary for tent and circle 
audiences). Plays which lacked comedy or 
ended in tragedy (distinctly OUT with 
Hiram and the kids, who want to laugh and 
enjoy a show). Plays which require too 
large a cast (a cast of 5 men and 3 women 
is the limit). Plays that were too difficult to 
stage (authors unaware of tent and circle 
limitations). Plays based on sex or with a sex 
angle (you’re not supposed to ruin little Nell 
in small towns). Plays that were too short 
(several came in of thirty of less typewritten 
pages to be played in three acts; from sixty 
to eighty pages is the requirement). Plays 
in one act (no market here for them; send 
them to the publishing houses). Toby and 
G-string plays (in which the authors had 
little or no conception of these singular char- 
acter types; better get a few of these plays 
and study them*). Plays in which the authors 
showed a lack of knowledge of stage tech- 
nique, with actors out of position, crossing 
here and there and doing the wrong thing 
at the wrong time. (You must learn stage 
technique yourself or have some competent 
workman arrange the business in your script.) 


There is at present quite a controversy go- 





* John Lawrence, of Worthington, Indiana, wrote two 
articles for the Dicest about Circles. He has been a circle 
playwright and manager for 25 years. He will sell a copy 
of one of his plays that has been produced frequently for 
fifteen cents. 
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AGU. cous sree: 


With LIBERTY MAGAZINE 
Announces its 7th 


SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 


$2,500 
IN PRIZES 


For Stories of 1,500 Words 


GAIN WRITER’S DIGEST offers its readers an opportunity to compete on an 
equal basis with other subscribers for a total of 200 prizes. Every script you 


enter in this contest will be carefully read by each of the two judges. Read 
the rules, and enter your story now. 


In addition to offering $2500 in prizes WRITER’S DIGEST will, as usual, submit 
the winning scripts to Fulton Oursler, Editor-in-Chief of Liberty Magazine. Mr. 
Oursler will then read these scripts for possible purchase and publication in 
Liberty. The money paid by Liberty fur the scripts it buys goes direct and in 
full to the respective authors. 


You have a fair and open opportunity of winning one of the 200 prizes offered by 
WRITER’S DIGEST. And, Liberty pays $100 up for any stories it buys from Writer's 
Digest contest winners. 


Other editors watch the winners of this contest, because past Digest contests have un- 
covered real talent, and editorial talent scouts are alive to the fine work WRITER’S 
DIGEST does in bringing forward talented unknown writers through these contests. 
As usual, the contest is open to everyone, and there are no tabus of any kind. 


Enter your best short-short story, or sit down and write one—now. You com- 
pete with writers who are in the same position of ability as yourself, and your 
chances of winning one of the prizes are as good as you are. Keep under the 


length limit, 1500 words, and good luck to you from the Digest staff.—R. K. A. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Ist PRIZE 
$250.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
# cents a word. No magazine 
ve now pays higher rates. 


2nd PRIZE 
$100.00 css 
3rd PRIZE 


$50.00 cosh 


4th Prize to 15th Prize 


One brand new portable Corona 
Standard typewriter with special writ- 
er’s keyboard. Perfect for the free 
lance writer. Sells for $49.50. 


16th Prize to 25th Prize 


complete new 25 volume set of 
OTHE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY.” 
Fach of these 25 books are bound in 
tich red leather grained art craft. 
The average volume contains 320 
pages. Over 8,000 pages im 1. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Edited by Dr. John Huston Finley, 
editor of the New York TIMES. Con- 
tafns the best works of 442 authors 
from Homer to Booth Tarkington. A 
daily 20 minute reading guide in- 
cluded with each Set. This Set con- 
tains the choicest and most a, 
cent achievements in the world of 
literature. A 


26th Prize to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th Prize to 50th Prize 


One copy of ‘“‘Plotto”, the master- 
book of all plots. ‘‘Plotto” is recom- 
mended and endorsed by editors and 
writers throughout the world as a 
great story, stimulant. It is an end- 
less, inspiring source of all plots. 
Written by William Wallace Cook, 
who turned out a novelette a week 
for Street and Smith for years. This 
book took 5 years of painstaking work 
to produce and it is a work of genius. 
Sells for $25.00. The cash equivalent 
to any of the winners who have pur- 
chased “PLOTTO” from the 
DIGEST. 


manza for any writer. 


51st Prize to 55th Prize 


The complete works of Ring Lardner, 
America’s greatest short story writer. 
Five volumes. 








56th Prize to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st Prize to 70th Prize 


One _ package of Eaton’s Corrassable 
Bond, 500 sheets, 8% x 11 inches. 
This is a typewriter paper with a 
atented surface which permits per- 
ect erasures without showing any 
mar—especially useful to authors. 


71st Prize to 80th Prize 


Your choice of any fine dictionary 
that we sell (includes Webster and 
the Concise Oxford). 


81st Prize to 100th Prize 


A complete ever-ready set of writer’s 
stationery. Contains 250 sheets good 
grade bond paper; 250 “second 
sheets’”” for your carbon copy; 10 
sheets of carbon paper, 100 strong 
large envelopes, to carry a script 
folded twice; and 50 three-cent 
U. S. uncancelled stamps! (the latter 
with our very special Best Wishes). 


100th Prize to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
yy you won in the Contest plus 
50 sheets of good bond paper. 
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ing on among actors and playwrights of the 
midwest regarding Toby and G-string plays 
as opposed to the more legitimate style of 
drama. Personally, I am inclined to favor the 
latter, an opinion based on observation and 
my own experience. Out of twenty of my 
plays, “Hard Boiled,” a detective semi-mys- 
tery, has been my best leaser through the 
years. 

There is no Toby or G-string in this play. 
Situations bring the 
of expression falling on a juvenile. His part 
is natural; he is not played for hokum com- 
edy, and the author has not been obliged to 
depend upon the credulity of the audience to 
accept ridiculous characterization in order to 
bring laughs. On the other hand, a play by 
the late Chas. Harrison, “The Awakening of 
john Slater,” is a Toby play, and has a re- 
markable record for leases. Few actors in 
the rep. field have missed working in “John 
Slater.” But—there is reason for the success 
of this play. The Toby character is only 
incidental to the plot. He furnishes the com- 
edy relief in a strong emotional drama. 
Comedy is absolutely essential in writing for 
small-town audiences. So—in the final anal- 
ysis it boils down to this: There is a market 
for both types of plays. 

I believe that the higher class comedies 
will live longer and in the end make the 
writer more money. 

Whether you use Toby, G-string or light 
comedy for your relief put some guts into 
your play. Give the actors something they 
can get their teeth into and they will bless 
you instead of damning you and will boost 
your play to the managers, which will result 
in more leases for you. And if you do write a 
Toby or G-string into it make those charac- 
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comedy with the point 


ters human. Then you will have a play 
which you are not ashamed, and one thy 
will be alive and kicking long after all th 
wild-haired Tobys have been laid away ty 
rest. And remember, no matter how huma 
you write your Tobys some comedians wil 
by personal application to the part, change 
that character into a most peculiar type of 
prehistoric man, the like of which you, in 
your wildest imagination, could never hay 
conceived. Pay no attention to this! Yoy 
play is good, your conscience is clear and that 
rustling noise in your R. U. (Right Upper 
vest pocket is caused by the check you r. 
ceived for the lease. However, for the mos 
part you will find your plays produced and 
executed in an artistic manner (within the 
confines of their limited facilities) by tent 
show actors. Make your plays interesting and 
clean, your characters human, and you will 
get the approval of the audience and that 
means checks from the managers. 

Your play must contain comedy, action, 
suspense! To illustrate I give you a detailed 
synopsis of “Hard Boiled.” Notice that the 
plot is set in the first act, complications de- 
velop in the second and on into the third. 
The last of the third act straightens every- 
thing up happily and the audience goes home 
smiling. Note that the suspense is kept up all 
through the play, and the tense scenes are 
relieved by comedy. This is the formula for 
writing tent show bills. 


SYNOPSIS FOR “HARD BOILED” 


Two young fellows (Lead and Juvenile 
Comedy) have an apartment rented by an 
Irishman and his wife (Character Parts). 
After the act opens they are visited by a de- 
tective (Heavy) with whom they are 
slightly acquainted. During the course of the 
conversation Detective tells them that his 
daughter was stolen from him when she was 
but a year old. (Setting the plot.) After his 
exit there is a comedy scene between the 
Irishman and his wife. Later, word is brought 
in that a famous necklace has been stolen, 
and that a girl who had worked for the 
owner of the necklace is suspected. Later, 
the boys decide to take a drink and acci- 
dentally knock a bottle out the window. It 
strikes a girl (Ingenue Lead) on the head. 
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They bring her up to the apartment. While 
in a semi-conscious condition she mentions 
he name of the owner of the necklace and 
they realize that she is the girl suspected of 
he robbery. The Leading Man is very much 
impressed by her. He says, “She couldn't 
lave done such a thing . . . she looks so young 
wd innocent.” (The situation has grown 
nse. It is broken by the Juvenile Comedy’s 
reply) : “Don’t tell me. I lost a watch once 
_,. she was a blond.” (Comedy.) The de- 
tective knocks on the door! The girl says, 
‘I mustn’t be found here.” (Excitement. ) 
The boys hide her in a room off Right. The 
detective enters, asks a number of questions, 
then starts searching, saying that he saw the 
girl enter the place. (Suspense.) As he looks 
inone room the Juvenile Comedy exits into 
another and the Lead runs the girl into the 
rom where the Detective has just looked. 
As the Detective goes to the room where she 
was at first, the Juvenile Comedy, who hasn’t 
gen the lead take her into the other room, 
ings in the room off Left in a high falsetto 
wice. The Detective stops, thinking it is the 
girl. “Ah, in there; well, this is rich.” Starts 
for the room and the Juvenile Comedy enters 
sill singing in high voice. The Detective 
faces him baffled. Comedy curtain of Ist Act. 

The second act opens with no lapse of 
time. Positions are the same as close of first 
act. Detective hears Irish landlady talking to 
girl in the hall where she has been hiding. 
He goes out and drags her into the room. 
After questioning her he finds out that she is 
the daughter of his worst enemy. He de- 
temines to fasten the guilt upon her, and 
goes back to headquarters for a search war: 
rant. The landlady’s daughter (in love with 
Juvenile) enters and the four decide to go 
toa show to get their minds off their trou- 
bles. After they exit a crook (Dop¥ Joe) 
enters, lying in wait for the detective. Joe 
tries to shoot Detective but the powder in his 
gun is damp and it only clicks. (Rainy night.) 
Detective knows Joe has necklace and threat- 
ens him on an old murder charge unless Joe 
gives him the necklace. Joe finally does so, 
and Detective tells him to beat it. When 
Detective’s back is turned Joe slams outside 
door, but hides off in Room Left. Detective 
plants necklace in girl’s handbag and exits. 
The others now return, having found out it 
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ing on among actors and playwrights of the 
midwest regarding Toby and G-string plays 
as opposed to the more legitimate style of 
drama. Personally, I am inclined to favor the 
latter, an opinion based on observation and 
My Own experience. Out of twenty of my 
plays, “Hard Boiled,” a detective semi-mys- 
tery, has been my best leaser through the 
years. 

There is no Toby or G-string in this play. 
Situations bring the comedy with the point 
of expression falling on a juvenile. His part 
is natural; he is not played for hokum com- 
edy, and the author has not been obliged to 
depend upon the credulity of the audience to 
accept ridiculous characterization in order to 
bring laughs. On the other hand, a play by 
the late Chas. Harrison, “The Awakening of 
john Slater,” is a Toby play, and has a re- 
markable record for leases. Few actors in 
the rep. field have missed working in “John 
Slater.” But—there is reason for the success 
of this play. The Toby character is only 
incidental to the plot. He furnishes the com- 
edy relief in a strong emotional drama. 
Comedy is absolutely essential in writing for 
small-town audiences. So—in the final anal- 
ysis it boils down to this: There is a market 
for both types of plays. 

I believe that the higher class comedies 
will live longer and in the end make the 
writer more money. 

Whether you use Toby, G-string or light 
comedy for your relief put some guts into 
your play. Give the actors something they 
can get their teeth into and they will bless 
you instead of damning you and will boost 
your play to the managers, which will result 
in more leases for you. And if you do write a 
Toby or G-string into it make those charac- 
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ters human. Then you will have a play of 
which you are not ashamed, and one that 
will be alive and kicking long after all the 
wild-haired Tobys have been laid away ty 
rest. And remember, no matter how human 
you write your Tobys some comedians will, 
by personal application to the part, change 
that character into a most peculiar type of 
prehistoric man, the like of which you, in 
your wildest imagination, could never have 
conceived. Pay no attention to this! Your 
play is good, your conscience is clear and that 
rustling noise in your R. U. (Right Upper) 
vest pocket is caused by the check you re. 
ceived for the lease. However, for the most 
part you will find your plays produced and 
executed in an artistic manner (within the 
confines of their limited facilities) by tent 
show actors. Make your plays interesting and 
clean, your characters human, and you will 
get the approval of the audience and that 
means checks from the managers. 


Your play must contain comedy, action, 
suspense! To illustrate I give you a detailed 
synopsis of “Hard Boiled.” Notice that the 
plot is set in the first act, complications de- 
velop in the second and on into the third. 
The last of the third act straightens every- 
thing up happily and the audience goes home 
smiling. Note that the suspense is kept up all 
through the play, and the tense scenes are 
relieved by comedy. This is the formula for 
writing tent show bills. 


SYNOPSIS FOR “HARD BOILED” 


Two young fellows (Lead and Juvenile 
Comedy) have an apartment rented by an 
Irishman and his wife (Character Parts). 
After the act opens they are visited by a de- 
tective (Heavy) with whom they are 
slightly acquainted. During the course of the 
conversation Detective tells them that his 
daughter was stolen from him when she was 
but a year old. (Setting the plot.) After his 
exit there is a comedy scene between the 
Irishman and his wife. Later, word is brought 
in that a famous necklace has been stolen, 
and that a girl who had worked for the 
owner of the necklace is suspected. Later, 
the boys decide to take a drink and acci- 
dentally knock a bottle out the window. It 
strikes a girl (Ingenue Lead) on the head. 
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They bring her up to the apartment. While 
in a semi-conscious condition she mentions 
the name of the owner of the necklace and 
they realize that she is the girl suspected of 
the robbery. The Leading Man is very much 
impressed by her. He says, “She couldn’t 
have done such a thing . . . she looks so young 
and innocent.” (The situation has grown 
tense. It is broken by the Juvenile Comedy’s 
reply) : “Don’t tell me. I lost a watch once 
... She was a blond.” (Comedy.) The de- 
tective knocks on the door! The girl says, 
“| mustn’t be found here.” (Excitement. ) 
The boys hide her in a room off Right. The 
detective enters, asks a number of questions, 
then starts searching, saying that he saw the 
girl enter the place. (Suspense.) As he looks 
in one room the Juvenile Comedy exits into 
another and the Lead runs the girl into the 
rom where the Detective has just looked. 
As the Detective goes to the room where she 
was at first, the Juvenile Comedy, who hasn’t 
seen the lead take her into the other room, 
sings in the room off Left in a high falsetto 
voice. The Detective stops, thinking it is the 
girl. “Ah, in there; well, this is rich.” Starts 
for the room and the Juvenile Comedy enters 
still singing in high voice. The Detective 
faces him baffled. Comedy curtain of 1st Act. 

The second act opens with no lapse of 
time. Positions are the same as close of first 
act. Detective hears Irish landlady talking to 
girl in the hall where she has been hiding. 
He goes out and drags her into the room. 
After questioning her he finds out that she is 
the daughter of his worst enemy. He de- 
termines to fasten the guilt upon her, and 
goes back to headquarters for a search war- 
rant. The landlady’s daughter (in love with 
Juvenile) enters and the four decide to go 
to a show to get their minds off their trou- 
bles. After they exit a crook (Dopy Joe) 
enters, lying in wait for the detective. Joe 
tries to shoot Detective but the powder in his 
gun is damp and it only clicks. (Rainy night.) 
Detective knows Joe has necklace and threat- 
ens him on an old murder charge unless Joe 
gives him the necklace. Joe finally does so, 
and Detective tells him to beat it. When 
Detective’s back is turned Joe slams outside 
door, but hides off in Room Left. Detective 
plants necklace in girl’s handbag and exits. 
The others now return, having found out it 
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It’s fun! But can you CASH those checks? 
If you can’t—why not? Maybe you haven’t 
found the agent who fits your particular 
needs. Maybe you haven’t hit the correct 
markets. I am a highly trained critic with 
editorial experience who knows the markets. 
I can help you meet the editorial require- 
ments and help turn those dream checks 
into REAL checks. 


BUT I AM HONEST. 
or fool you about ygur writing. 
I give you compe- 
tent, constructive help. My criticisms are 


based on YOUR individual needs. 


I will not lie to you 
I give you 
frank, honest criticism. 


I do not read your manuscripts then write 
you about a dandy little fiction course. I 
have none to sell you. I do not read your 
material then urge you to send me umpty 
umpt dollars for collaboration. I have no 
collaboration to sell you. With my detailed, 
constructive criticism you don’t need these 
things. If your manuscript can be made 
salable I’ll SHOW you how to make it 
salable. Your object and my object is to 
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was too late to see all the show. The Irish. 
man and his wife enter and there is a short 
comedy scene in which the landlady proves 
that she is the boss of the place and her hus. 
band comes out second best in the argument, 
(Comedy relief.) The Irishman and wife 
exit. In getting some things from her bag the 
girl finds the necklace. Insisting upon her 
innocence, the boys believe her. (Juvenile js 
very much frightened) (Comedy) but they 
finally hide necklace in flower vase. Having 
hired the girl to keep house for them, she de- 
cides to get them some lunch. They all exit. 
The crook, Dopy Joe, enters and steals the 
necklace from flower vase. Is about to leave 
when Detective knocks on door. Unable to 
get out, Joe hides again in room off Left. 
Hearing the Detective knock, the others enter, 
(Suspense.) Detective enters to search the 
place. Picks up handbag. (Juvenile smiles, 
knowing it is not there.) Detective is baffled, 
Searches and picks up flower vase. (Juvenile 
frightened.) (Comedy.) Detective takes 
flowers out of vase. (Juvenile almost has 
heart failure) Detective doesn’t find neck- 
lace in vase. All are bewildered.) De- 
tective leaves, vowing vengeance. ‘What 
has become of the necklace?” At this point 
Dopy tries to steal out the door. The boys 
catch him and in the struggle he leaves his 
coat in their hands, making his escape. The 
boys find necklace in pocket of coat. “Tf it 
isn’t that blamed necklace again.” What to 
do with it? They finally hide it in a shot- 
gun which has been hung on the wall. De- 
tective knocks again. (Suspense.) Detective 
says, “There’s one place I forgot to look. I'll 
look there now.” As he starts to pick up gun, 
Irishman comes in and snatches it from his 
hands. Detective says, “Hey, where are you 
going with that gun?” Irishman _ replies, 
“Sure, it’s none of your business but I’m 
goin’ squirrel huntin’ in the marnin’.” Second 
act comedy curtain. 

The third act opens with the action still 
continuous. Detective leaves fuming and 
vowing vengeance. Irishman and wife have 
a comedy scene. After they leave the boys 
decide the necklace must have fallen out of 
the gun. Comedy starts to look for it. Short 
love scene here between the two leads. She 
tells him to defer his attentions until this 
trouble is over and they know each other 
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better (introducing the love interest). Juve- 
nile Comedy comes back with the necklace, 
which he found on the stairs. Brags about 
the way the Detective was fooled. Is laugh- 
ing when Detective knocks on door, (Con- 
fusion and comedy.) Where to hide it? 
Comedy finally puts it in his mouth and sits 
with his head in his hands as Detective enters. 
Detective sees him and notes that his face is 
swollen. ‘“What’s the matter with him?” 
Lead tells him he has a toothache. Detective 
tries to see tooth. Comedy Juvenile won’t 
lett him. (Comedy.) Finally Juvenile sneezes 
and necklace falls out of his mouth. Detec- 
tive calls on phone for squad car, and tells 
them they are all under arrest. Juvenile calls 
the Irish landlady and her husband. (Com- 
edy scene with them and Detective.) Detec- 
tive questions girl and in telling her story he 
learns that she left home because the man 
she supposed was her father (the Detective’s 
worst enemy) had confessed that he had 
stolen her from her real father when she was 
but a year old. Detective learns that she is 
his own daughter! (Big Punch of the show.) 
Clanging of bell or siren denotes the squad 
car has arrived. Girl says, “Goodbye, dear 
friends, the police patrol has come for me.” 
Detective says, “Wait, daughter, you’re 
wrong ; the police patrol has come—for me.” 
Detective exits and necklace falls from his 
pocket (unseen by audience). The Juvenile 
Lead has a short speech to the Girl and the 
Juvenile Comedy runs up, grabs the necklace 
and brings it down, showing it to the others : 
“Well, blame me if it isn’t that blamed neck- 
lace again.” 

Comedy curtain. End of show. 

This is the type of show that will sell to 
managers of tent, circle and smaller stock 
companies. The criterion is that there is 
sarcely a company in the midwest that 
hasn’t played it, some of them several times. 
The abused and falsely accused Girl, the 
heroic Lead, the frightened but plucky Juve- 
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more com- 
plete, and better 
indexed than 

ever before. 


Larger, 


The 
Writer's Market 


. . . has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 

er’s market directory is the 1940 Writer’s Market. 

This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. “It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. Published April, 1940; revised December, 
1940. 

This is the eighth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many new 
features suggested by our readers, and improved the 
last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? You need this book. 
Study over its contents: 

@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine and 


newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


e@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for us 

by the Register of Copyright. 

Complete continuity requirements of every 

radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 
Buy Now! You can trade your 1940 copy in on a 

1941 Writer’s Market by paying only $1. The 1941 

edition will not be ready for 5 months. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST F 5 
9292 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

[) Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1940 Writer’s 
Market.” I enclose $3.00. 

(] Enter my one year subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST and send me postpaid one a of “The 


1940 Writer’s Market.’ I enclose $4 payment 
in full. 
BE 3 on cece since n eos ans- oi desas0s waetes Sener aweRes 
Address 
City Sere NLS Se cxcke et oie 


My subscription is [ new { renewal [( extension 
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ARE YOU SATISFIED 


with your stories and your record 
of sales? If so, you don't need 
me. If not, let's get together. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic. 
Terms on Request. 
333 East 43rd Street New York City 








SONGWRITERS! ATTENTION! 


Decem 


With sorrow, announcement is made of the death on - 
affiliated 


ber 31, 1940, of Mr. Luther A. Clark, the composer, 
with this Bureau since 1927 
r. Clark was also the Manager of National Songland, 
the father of the Manager of this bureau. 
We ask the opportunity to serve the public as in the past, as- 
suring the same earnest effort and technical skill. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 


Aaron A, Clark, Mgr. THOMASTON, MAINE 


and 





POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 











510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles, Calif. 














Write for free inspiring booklet 
outlining opportunities for ama- 
teur songwriters. Remarkable 
changes in music industry give new writers 
more chance than ever before. 


ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 
Dept. 14, Box 507, Cincinnati 





Ohio 











PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYP. 
IST WITH B. A. DEGREE 


3S5e per 1,000. Book lengths 30c per 1,000. Verse ite per 

line. 20 Ib. bond, carbons, extra outside pages. Minor correc- 

tions in spelling, punctuation and grammar if requested. 
Expert, prompt service guaranteed. 


LUCILLE BECKHART 


941 Bulwer St. Kerrville, Texas 














Caught Short On Short Shorts! 


Been selling ‘em 15 years, also sold scores of my own. Also 
sold at $1 hundreds of copies of ‘“Writing the Short Short,’’ ITS 
TEXT ILLUSTRATED WITH SHORTS I’VE SOLD. This 
month I'll consider two of your shorts and send you the treatise, 
$1 all told. (I’m also selling books, articles, short stories, etc.). 
Ruth Riley, Parkville, Mo., writes me of a new sale I made for 


her to INDEPENDENT WOMAN: “I’m very, very grateful.” 
Her stuff has sold to Sat. Eve. Post, Nat. Hist. Mag., etc. 
Reading fee: $1 first 1,000; 25¢ 1,000 thereafter, Max. $10. 


(Fee % to new clients, except on the two shorts). 


John Kieran, 114 Chester Ave., Danville, Ill. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


nile Comedy, the sympathetic Irish landlady 
and her husband, and the old meanie of , 
detective, who gets his just deserts in the 
end. Everything has come out all right 
finally, and the audience can go home feel. 
ing that right has triumphed as it should. 
There have been no sex implications, no im. 
proper language, and no tragedy. 


WORD about copyrights: To protect 
yourself you will, of course, have your 
play copyrighted. The usual procedure is to 
write The Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., for a D 2 card, which will be sent you, 
It is for “Copyrights for plays not repro. 
duced in copies for sale.” Your copyright 
will be different from the ones issued to 
publishing houses that publish their plays in 
book form. Fill out this card and return it 
with one dollar inclosed in the envelope. 
This covers your copyright fee. And under. 
stand you are NOT required to pay any 
postage on the manuscript you send to the 
copyright office in Washington. If your post- 
master doesn’t know this (which they fre 
quently do not, in small towns) tell him to 
look it up in the rulebook. 
Your scripts and parts are subjected to 
hard usage during the season, therefore you 
should have strong covers to protect them. 


HE average play leases for from $15 to $25 

for a season of from 20 to 30 weeks. The 
contract between author and play-broker is gen- 
erally a fifty-fifty proposition. 

Circles operate through the winter and tent 
shows during the summer, although in the south 
a few tent shows stay out all winter, heating the 
tent with charcoal burners. And in the north a 
few circles stay out during the summer months, 
running the year around. The circles play one 
night a week in each of their towns, and then go 
over the same towns the following week with a 
new play. The tent shows are known as “Reper- 
toire shows under canvas.” 

A Toby is a country boy, sometimes played 
with a red wig, sometimes not. His is the quaint 
philosophy of the farm boy, the young mountaineer 
or the small-town “boob.” His smart cracks and 
get-backs at the heavy (villain) add much to the 
enjoyment of the audience. 

The G-string is generally the “‘village Postmas 
ter,” or the “town Constable.” He is generally 
played with a pair of spectacles worn down low 
on his nose to enable him to peer over them in 
true G-string style. Always has a little tuft of 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A, DICKSON 
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1: AN OUTSTANDING INDUSTRALIST OF 
YOUR STATE WHO HAS RISEN FROM “RAGS TO 
RICHES.” Examine the latest volume of 
Who’s Who for a subject and interview him. 
In the opening depict him getting his first 
job; then, in contrast, his present eminence. 
Present mostly in his own words how he 
overcame his handicaps, and with numerous 
anecdotes trace his career. Stress his formula 
for success in life, so that readers might ap- 
ply it. MARKET: State newspapers. It can be 
offered to a magazine carrying industrial 
articles, as Rotarian, or success stories, as 
American Magazine and Saturday Evening 
Post. 


2: OLD STAGE COACH ROADS. A number of 
the most colorful stage drivers in your sec- 
tion. Stage hold-ups. How the introduction 
of rail transportation spelled the doom of 
the stage coach. Dig into the history book of 
the county. 
3: KITE-FLYING AMONG LOCAL BOYS. 
Various kinds of “home-made” kites. Point 
put the benefit of kites to mankind, as Ben 
Franklin’s experiment of drawing electricity 
from a cloud by means of a kite. Describe the 
we of kites in weather forecasting ; visit the 
cal weather bureau for facts. Angle—how 
h boy’s sport helps civilization. MARKET: A 
cal newspaper. Juvenile publications would 

interested in a feature concerning the 
weather calculation. 





4: THE OFFICIAL SONG OF THE STATE. Its 
(omposer and his or her life. Interview the 
ubject if living; otherwise contact the de- 
fans or seek out the obituary notice in 
twspaper files for biographical sketch. 
Dramatize the conditions under which the 
ong was written—that could serve as the 
pening. Is the composer an unknown hero? 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of the publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn’t 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie 
M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thay- 
er Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








RESEARCH WORK DONE 


668 Riverside Drive, 


Any subject accurately and expertly handled. 
Any size job. Neatly typed. Easy to work with 
as to service and price. 


HELEN L. BERG 


New York City, N. Y. 








Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. bad 

















LIFE 4 caving YOU 


LEARN THE INNER MEANINGS OF A PURPOSEFUL EXISTENCE. A NEW 
WORLD CULTURE, THE PRODUCT OF MORE THAN 26,000 YEARS OF 
HUMAN EXPERIENCE, REVEALS FEARLESSLY AND TRUTHFULLY WHO YOU 
ARE, WHERE YOU CAME FROM, WHY YOU ARE HERE, AND TO WHAT 
DESTINATION YOU ARE BOUND. IF INTERESTED IN A FUTURE THAT 
PROMISES PREDICTABLE RESULTS, SEND FOR OUR LATEST BROCHURE 
LBMURIA THE INCOMPARABLE. TWO DIMES COVERS THE MAILING COST. 
NO OBLIGATION. ADDRESS DEPT. W. 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


928 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lua 
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CORRECT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


35c per thousand words. 
30c per thousand on ten thousand or more. 


Minor corrections if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Carbons, 


extra outside sheets. Work fully proofread. 


MYRON K. MALKIN 


869 Hopkinson Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MARKET: State newspapers. You might try 
a musical publication. 


5: THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF PIPES IN 
your ciTy. History of the most interesting of 
them, as the oldest and the most unique. The 
collector and his reason for the accumula- 
tion. Accompany the article with photo- 
graphs. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

6: WHEN RURAL FREE DELIVERY ROUTES 
WERE ESTABLISHED IN YOUR COUNTY. Some 
of the rural mail carriers of that time; in- 
terview them for their recollections. Theme 
—rural progress. Open with a “narrative 
hook”; follow, step by step, the fight or 
drive for the postal improvement; and, as 
the climax, the success. MARKET: Sectional 
newspapers. It looks good for a rural periodi- 
cal, as Country Gentleman or Southern Agni- 
culturist, if the appeal is made general and 
not localized. 


7: THE DIVORCE MECCA IN THE STATE. 
The chief causes for the dissolvement of mar- 
riages there. An attorney can lend you a 
helping hand in your search for information. 
Do a “news” lead, possibly throwing in some 
striking facts or statistics. MARKET: State 
newspapers. It might click with Hearst’s 
American Weekly as a short article, or with 
a syndicate. 


8: CONFESSIONS OF A PRESS AGENT. With 
some remarkable examples show how public 
figures and large corporations secure pub- 
licity from time to time. From a veteran ob- 
tain disclosures about the field of public re- 
lations. The purpose of the article is to ac- 
quaint the readers with this unusual work ; 
therefore, go behind the scenes and remove 
the mystery which surrounds press agentry. 
Tell of women in the profession, MARKET: A 
local newspaper. It should appeal to the 
editor of a general magazine, as Cornet or 


Collier's. 


9: THE CHURCH WHICH IS REGULARLY 
ATTENDED BY THE STATE’S GOVERNOR. Have 
some chief executives of the past, or other 
celebrities, worshipped there? Memorable 
happenings in the annals of this House of 
Worship; the oldest church members can 
recall *°em. MARKET: State newspapers. It 
has possibilities for a religious publication, of 
state, regional, or national circulation. 


10: A JUVENILE SINGER OF YOUR cry 
WHO HAS ACQUIRED QUITE A REPUTATION 4s 
A RESULT OF RADIO PROGRAMS. Through a 
interview learn about his or her training, be 
sides greatest ambitions. An insight into the 
fan mail. Quote tribute by well-known mug. 
cal critics. MARKET: A local newspaper. Yoy 
might submit a filler dealing with the child 
to a juvenile magazine, if the interest war. 
rants. 

11: THE OPERATOR OF A LOCAL DANCING 
SCHOOL OF WIDE PROMINENCE. Make this an 
interview. Former students who hav 
achieved out of the ordinary success with 
their nimble feet, as on the stage. MARKET; 
A local newspaper. It might go to a dancin 
publication. 

12: THE LARGEST REWARDS OFFERED FOR 
THE CAPTURE OF FUGITIVES FROM JUSTICt 
IN YOUR STATE SINCE THE TURN OF THE 
CENTURY. The crimes. How the law-breaker 
were taken into custody. Veteran officers can 
provide you with all of these details. Employ 
vivid language and plenty of dialogue; 
dramatize a lot of the situations. MARKET: 
Sectional newspapers. A filler or perhaps a 
regular article built around one of the most 
notorious criminals would be acceptable toa 
crime publication. 

13: HISTORIC GRAVELS. Ones which re 
pose in a museum of your state for safekeep- 
ing. Events in connection with such relics 
If they could talk! Museum directors and 
history books will be your sources of infor- 
mation. MARKET: State newspapers. 

14: BOYHOOD HOMES OF FAMOUS MEN 
AND WOMEN IN THE STATE, How these dig- 
nitaries spent their young days—their sports, 
hobbies, and ambitions, among other things. 
Secretaries of chambers of commerce, always 
eager to exploit the city’s or community's 
attractions, will furnish you with consider 
able “dope.” An inspirational tone is desired. 
Obtain photographs of the dwellings, by all 
means. MARKET: This could be prepared asa 
series of articles for state newspapers, and 
also as features for youth periodicals. 

15: THE FINEST DOGS IN YOUR CITY. 
Those who have won top prizes in dog 
shows; unusual breeds; the most valuable 
ones and the heavy insurance carried on 
them; and how the owners care for them 
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Now We're Ready for More 





A few 
of the many 
successes 
sold by 


EDMOND 
PAUKER, INC. 


My Sister Eileen 
Delicate Story 
Liliom 

Grand Hotel 
Kind Lady 


The Shop Around the 
Corner 


I Married an Angel 
My Dear Children 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Roar China 


The War of the 
Worlds 


White Horse Inn 

Hotel Imperial 

By Candlelight 

The Pastry Baker’s 
Wife 

The Happiest Man 

Tonight or Never 

Dramatic School 

The Good Fairy 

The Love Duel 

The Play’s the Thing 

Grounds for Divorce 

Church Mouse 

The Harem. 





i summer, for the first time in our 20-year history, 
we advertised. Our purpose was to offer new writers—begin- 
ners and semi-professionals—an opportunity to work with a 
literary agency of the first rank. 

We created a Department of Consultation and Collabora- 
tion to help them. We accepted a number of promising 
beginners and went to work with them. 

Now we can report on the results and, at the same time, 
answer a question that keeps cropping up in the mail. 

This question is: “I know you sell the work of your es- 
tablished writers in the big markets but can you sell my stor- 
ies when I can only hope for the smaller markets?” 


And the answer: We cover all markets. For instance, our recent 
sales for established writers include the newest comedy hit, “My Sister 
Eileen,” based on the stories that appeared in “The New Yorker.” 
And for our new writers we have sold stories to markets that include 
“The Saturday Evening Post,” “Liberty,” “American Magazine,” “Good 
Housekeeping,” “Extension Magazine,” “Our Navy,” “Pocket Sketch,” 
*“‘Woman’s Day,” and many others. 

We have received many grateful letters from these new clients. A 
few extracts will indicate what we are accomplishing for them: 


“Your check for $90 was received with thanks... . 
Your ability in placing material is appreciated, as well as 
your willingness to place that ability at my service.” 

“Please accept my thanks for the thorough manner in 
which you edited (my story) ... it is so much better now 
there is no comparison. ...I1 know the small fee does 
not begin to cover the value of time and effort you 
spent....” 

Later from the same author: “Your letter announcing 
the sale of my story is a splendid Christmas present. ... 
This seems an excellent example of what ‘Pauker Service’ 
will accomplish... .” 


Any legitimate inquirer may see these and many other original 
letters at our office. 

Now that this first group of new writers is started on the road to 
success, we are ready for more. And, of course, we are also prepared 
to consider professionals who are not committed to other agencies. 

Either send for our booklet which is free and entails no obligation 
to you, 

Or send us a manuscript. If you have had three stories published 
in national magazines during the past year or a play produced on 
Broadway there will be no charge for reading your manuscript. Other- 
wise our fees are: up to 10,000 words, $1.00 per 1,000 words; book- 
length manuscripts $20.00; plays, $10.00. These charges include a 
report that gives you the truth about your writing. 


EDMOND PAUKER, INC. 


Dept. D-2, Capitol Theatre Building 
1639 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


There is big money in Prize Contests! 
7 Shepherd Students won $5,000 Cash 
Prizes in 1940, using Shepherd winning 
techniques. 

You, too, can win! My inexpensive 
Course in Contest Winning will bring 
you the Secrets of Winning that are 
winning for America’s Biggest Winners. 


FREE HELP! 


I'll help you win, without cost or obligation. 
Write for your gift copy of my newest 
“CONTEST BULLETIN.” It will bring 
you contest news, tips and techniques. . 

and over 100 WINNING ENTRIES in na- 
tional contests. It will bring you special 
winning help for the big Ivory Soap Contest. 


Write NOW! 
Simply ask for “the free Bulletin" 
WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A penny postal will do. 








2025 Broadway 


MARTHA HARRISON New York 


I am interested in seeing work which needs to be care- 
fully placed and which is not of the standard pattern. 
Revision and criticism offered, if needed. Class Imstruc- 
tion or through correspondence. Usual agent’s commis- 
sion. Send stamped envelope for information. 


Phone: Trafalgar 4-7536 

















TOP-NOTCH TYPING 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, ¢* ——— 35 cents per 
one thousand words; verse, “ec Book lengths, 
25c per one thousand werds. THE KIND OF WORK THAT 





EDITORS COMMEND. 


Waynesburg, Ohio 











LILLIAN WINGERTER | 





ROGET'S THESAURUS 
$1.00 Postpaid 


The greatest textbook devised for building a writer’s style, 
phrasing and vocabulary into professional smoothness. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Book Department 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not Selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qu salifies me to 
~ ler that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘“‘doctored” 

me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. _ FREE office report 
on one story if you mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 





23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 








Photograph several of the canines. MARKET; 
A local newspaper. Our Dumb Animals takes 
articles, up to 500 words, on dogs. 

16: EXPERIENCES OF A MINING ENGINEER 
OF YOUR STATE. Find one in Who’s Who. 
Have him describe the mineral resources of 
the commonwealth and their importance, 
Are they highly developed? Angle—the part 
the state’s mineral output is playing in the 
national defense program. MARKET: State 
newspapers, It could be developed into an 
article for a mining magazine. 

17: st. PATRICK’s pay. Interview a na- 
tive of Ireland on how the people of “Green 
Erin” pay honor to the early missionary dur- 
ing this day. The hero’s last resting place. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 

18: THE “LIFE” OF A DOCTOR’S WIFE, IN 
THE WORDS OF A LOCAL PHYSICIAN’S MATE. 
How her husband’s time belongs to the pub- 
lic at all hours; the matter of night calls. Is 
she jealous at times? When “Doc” himself 
becomes sick. A local newspaper. 
Ghost write this for the wife of an eminent 
physician and submit to a woman’s magazine. 

19: A VISIT TO A CANDY FACTORY. The 
amount of candy made there every day; 
each step in the process of manufacture ; and 
the cleanliness of the plant. In the lead, pic- 
ture the extent of the “sweet tooth,” 
to show the importance of candy making. 
All candy manufacturers would welcome 
you, on account of the publicity value. Get 
a number of photographs. MARKET: State 
It is an ideal subject for a 
juvenile publication. 

20: BEGINNING OF SPRING. The most un- 
usual springs in the history of your section 
or state. The coldest ones on record; deep 
snows during this month in bygone years. 
Go to the records at the weather bureau and 
also March files of old newspapers, not to 
mention Old-Timers. MARKET: State news- 
papers. 

21: cITIES OF THE STATE WHICH DERIVED 
THEIR NAMES FROM THE GREAT OF LONG, 
LONG AGO. Beginning of these places; early 
officials. Information can be gathered in 
county and state histories at public libraries. 
MARKET: State newspapers. 

22: A WOMAN PHOTOGRAPHER OF YOUR 
CITY OR STATE WHO IS EXTENSIVELY KNOWN. 
Her reason for selecting such 


MARKET : 


nation’s 


newspapers. 


An interview. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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FEBRUARY, 


a profession; her training; how she started 
her career; her most interesting and excit- 
ing experiences ; and her choice photographs. 
Would she encourage others of her sex to 
become “Ladies of the Lens”? MARKET: 
State newspapers. This is sure-fire material 
for a woman’s magazine, as Independent 
Woman ; and also a photography periodical, 
if given a “how to” angle . . . that is, studded 
with “‘liftable” ideas. A syndicate would wel- 
come a “success story” of the subject. 

23: THE CHAMPION BIBLE READER IN 
yoUR CITy. The most interesting characters 
and also cities in the Good Book, in his or 
her opinion. His or her favorite verses and 


chapters. How the person studies the Bible. 
Ministers can direct you to a_ subject. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


24: THE OLDEST ATHLETIC COACH IN THE 
STATE. An interview. His first teams; his 
reminiscences on old-time athletes; how 
sports have undergone improvements with 
the passing of the years, in his judgment. Is 
there still room for improvement? MARKET: 
State newspapers. It has a chance of being 
accepted by a sports magazine. 

25: A DAY WITH A PAGE IN CONGRESS. 
Your Congressman can put you in touch 
with a young man who serves him in that 
capacity. Deal with his duties, and also pro- 
cure his impressions of leading statesmen, 
particularly little known facts. The page’s 
ambitions. Former pages who have “made 
a mark” in the world; solons can give ex- 
amples. MARKET: Sectional newspapers. A 
boy’s magazine wouldn’t be adverse to such 
an article. 

26: AN AVIATION CLUB OF YOUR CITY. 
The leaders and their record as fliers. The 
main purposes of the organization. Trophies 
won by members. Interview the president 
and the founders. MARKET: State news- 
papers. It might sell to some aviation maga- 
zine. 

27: A VETERAN EDUCATOR OF YOUR SEC- 
TION WHO HAS GONE INTO RETIREMENT. An 
interview type of article. The man’s school- 
ing and entrance into the teaching profes- 
sion; his length of service in the classrooms 
and positions in numerous institutions of 
learning. His memories of renowned edu- 
cators in the distant past. Theme—the im- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Underneath 
The Blotter 


On An Editor's Desk Is A Memo! 


On that memo is listed the next two 
months’ editorial needs for his publication. 
Alongside that memo in many instances is 
a card listing the fundamental plot forms 
and climax methods and subject matter 
requirements which any fiction story he 
contemplates buying must possess. 


The Modern Course In Svndicate 
Fiction Writing* 


while one of the best roads a beginning writer 
can take to bring about his first sale and many 
thereafter in the newspaper syndicate and small- 
er market fields—bases every one of its instruc- 
tions, assignments, countless revisions for each 
student on a personal, individual, strictly pro- 
fessional basis. No rules of grammar, style, rhet 
oric are touched—a beginning writer will not 
have decided to become a professional writer 
if he hasn’t grounded himself well in school with 
those points. Each student is treated as a pro- 
fessional right from the start, and every dram 
of instruction and guidance he receives is exact- 
ly similar to that which an editor running a 
publication for profit would give a beginning 
writer had the editor the time to spare. 





You'll be starting your professional 
writing career in the right way! 
*One of the lowest priced, individual training courses 


available — backed by a SINCERE MONEY - BACK 
AGREEMENT, approved by pulp and syndicate editors. 


THE MODERN COURSE IN 


SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING 
2010 Raymond-Commerce Bldg. NEWARK, N. J. 











100,000 WORDS: 1 ERROR! 


my record in typing ‘‘THE PEACOCK FAN,’' murder-mystery 
novel & HARRY STEPHEN KEELER (his 32nd; published Feb. 1). 
Send me your manuscript for accurate PROFESSIONAL TYPING. 
First 20,000 words, Sc per S080; 30c per M_ thereafter. 
Free carbon; extra first, last pages 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 
Expert Typist 


541 Deming Place Chicago, Ill. 














WRITERS CIRCLE 


Literary Revision and Typewriting Department open to all 

writers. Thousands are familiar with this HELPFUL SERV- 

ICE since 1918. 

Our competent professional staff will revise and typewrite 

manuscripts ready for oaaeeon to publications at SP 

CIAL RATES. ADVICE FRE 

TYPING ONLY: Manuscripts accurate! a neat and PROFES- 

SIONALLY typewritten including cop: ic thousand 

words up to $000 words or less. Pin “S000 a lower rates. 
Booklength MSS. wanted for publication 


WRITERS CIRCLE, WD, 30 Church St., New York City | 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 


read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 
publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
agencies, and newspaper men throughout United States, 


Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash 
to cover the March issue on or before February 13. 

Ne ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our ‘‘personal’”’ department to get in touch, please, with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





TYPEWRITER ribbon faint? Simple home remedy saves 
dollars. Instructions 10c. Nicholas, Box 174, Venice, 
Calif. 





HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 





SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 
of Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 





TYPISTS—You need “125 Ways to Make Money with 
Your Typewriter,” 148-pg. book $1.00 postpaid. 





Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill, Stamp 
brings particulars. 
WANTED—Humorous gag writers for cartoonist— 


one panel gags. Gene Luttenton, 6726 Glenwood 


Ave., Chicago, I 


LET ESTABLISHED CONFESSION WRITER help you 
make confession sales. Writers living in New York 
area may join evening group. Stamp brings nominal 
rates. Box R-2. 





CORRECT TYPEWRITTEN FORM for short-stories, 
ty coin. E. Johnson, 1032 S. East Ave., Oak Park, 





DRAMATIC, salable, detailed short story plot, 50c; 
3 for $1. Novel plot $1. Box H-4. 


Join THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Dollar memberships 
Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Washington 
and enclose postage. Your unspoken word speaks to 
me. 


STRAIGHT (BULL’S EYE) THINKING. Unusual Book. 
Beautifully Bound. Order now. One Dollar. Patterson, 
703 Crafts Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





NEW Contacts—thru our Personal Service dedicated to 
the promotion of friendships. Discriminating clientele. 
Write or telephone Grace Bowes, AMERICAN SER- 
VICE, 236-MD West 70th St., New York City, Tele- 
phone ENdicott 2-4680. 


“STORY BRIEFS”—5 for $1.00—Original—makes writ- 
ing easy. Gage, 21 Eldert St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOME MOVIES—8S mm, 16 mm—Travel, Scenic, 
Sports, News, etc.—New low prices. Lists, free. Box 
108, Lefferts Station, Brooklyn, N 


SMILING WOMAN, age thirty-five, who has lost her 
hearing, would enjoy friendly correspondence with 
discriminating, good-natured man who has lost part 
or all of his hearing. Box G-4. 


THE SILVER STAR, 1607 Eye Nw., Washington, D. C. 
wants poems of all types. Prizes, 


DIGEST 


LONELY—Seeking happiness. I contact single, cultured 
men and women desiring a wider acquaintance. White 
only. Write in confidence to Mona Ross, Box 3334, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


QUESTIONS FULLY ANSWERED. Hollywood, stars, 
studios, radio. Calif. desert, fruits, terrain. Any ques- 
tion 50c. Payne, 322 S. Flower St. Los Angeles, Calif, 


THUMBNAIL PLOTS, 35c each, 4 for $1.00. E. Johnson, 
1032 S. East Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


“NEW EUGENICS” Photos, etc. Plus free surprise gift, 
(Subscription to movie magazine $2.60). Mail check 
or m. o. to Samuel Selfon, Subscription Agency, 1919 
W. Girard Ave., Phila., Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE invited from Vegetarians, Box 1, 
Franklin, Illinois. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c¢ 
for details and markets. The Writer’s Service. Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


CARTOON ideas written. Frankel, 3623 W. Dickens, 
Chicago. 


DISCOURAGED? ANYONE CAN SELL SHORT ITEMS. 
Selling secrets, markets, dime. Will Heideman, New 
Ulm, Minn. 


JOIN BOOK CLUB. Free membership. No dues. No fees. 
Renseb Press—3, 30 Church, N. Y. City. 





OF ALL THINGS—The new magazine of Oddities in 
the News. We have a few copies left of a recent 
back issue, which contains over 150 actual odd hap- 
penings—a veritable gold mine of plot ideas. While 
they last, we will send you a copy for the regular 
price of ‘15c. (Coin—no stamps.) First come, first 
served. Of All Things, Box 46, Comanche, Texas. 


WRITERS—CONSULT R. N. for shockingly frank plot 
twists. 50c. Outline needs. R. N. 468 22nd., Ogden, 
Utah. 


SIMPLIFIED PUBLIC SPEAKING: COMPLETE: 
QUARTER: SINGER: 72 E. Harrison. Long Beach, 
New York. 


WILL BUY Plot Robot—Genie Comedy Index Formula 
and Encyclopedia of Comedy both by Wycliffe Hill. 
What do you ask? Seymour Young, care of Rex Drug. 
322 Lenox Ave. N. Y. C. 


CONFESSION WRITERS! Synopses and analyses of 
100 confessions packed into mimeographed book. 
Learn this good pay market from my experience. Send 
$1.00 for your copy. PAYNE. 322 S. Flower St. Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


JACK WALKER’S SMASH-SENSATION “Publicity 
Stunts of 1940” is hot off the press, disclosing a 
myriad of precious ideas for every writer. Only 25c, 
if you order now. After March 1, price advances to 
50c. Further details in our full-page ad in the Author 
& Journalist. Midwest Publicity Service, Box 136, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


CALLIGRAPHS, World’s only artistically Penlettered 
Anthology. Annually 50c. NONE FREE. Good poems 
solicited. Return Postage. W. ada ag 25 West 3rd 
Street, New York. 


YOUNG WOMAN, enthusiast books and outdoors, wishes 
new contacts, Philadelphia or vicinity. Box 


WORD COUNTER and MARGIN ESTIMATOR 25c. All 
typewriters. 150 Synonyms Said and Lingoes 10c 
each: Army, Aviation, Crime, Newspaper. FCB 
Writer’s Service, 402 S. Coronado St., Los Angeles. 


STORY PLOTS! 500 words, Romance or Adventure, 
dollar bill. Postpaid. E. A. Bacon, P. O. Box 457, 
Detroit, Mich. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR WRITTEN. Stamp brings _par- 
ticulars. HANLON, 95 Franklin Auburn, New York. 


SELF-HELP Books, Courses. 
Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


HOW TO FIND PLOTS IN DICTIONARY—25c (coin) 
and stamp. Pierre Holst, 124 East State, Savannah, 
Georgia. 


Printing, Mailing lists. 
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MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Instruc- 
tions 25c. Brown, 1226 47th, San Francisco. 


BUREAU OF IDENTIFICATION—It is now possible to 
become a member of the Bureau of Identification. 
Official certificate will be sent upon rceipt of $1.00. 
Members may also receive credentials of personal 
identifiation. Address Box G-2. 


DOMINO AND MASK on paper! Thrill of the mas- 
querade! Join a congenial, mutually helpful and col- 
laborative group of letter writers. Pen names only. 
Addresses not disclosed. Exchange letters and life is 
more intersting! Don’t drift; don’t be mentally lazy; 
don’t put off! Stamp. Margaret Emerson, Box 234, 
G. P. O., New York. 


YOU CAN NOW RENT the most popular writer’s books 
30 days for less than 1c per day. Privilege of buy- 
ing good used books at a substantial discount. Other 
features. Ask for writers’ list. Anderson Lending 
Library, Post Office Box 548-A, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


PLOTS WITH POWER—fully detailed to order from 
your story-idea, $3. Gives opening, crises, climax, 
etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard York, 204 Ray- 
mond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 





ENGLAND’S BATTLE. Weekly news-letter gives un- 


cabled behind-scenes_ story. umour. Thrills. 
Authentic. Exclusive area rights if desired. Send 
dollar trial four issues. Holbrow, “Innisfree,” 


Blackettswood Drive, Chorleywood, Herts, England. 


FOR SALE: Plotto $9.00; Trial and Error $1.00, 5 ft. 
shelf Harvard Classics (new) $35.00. National En- 
cyclopedia (new) $45.00. R. O. Webster, 116 Park- 
wood Dr., Redlands, Calif. 


PAYING 50c EACH for copies of Mystery Magazine 
(Tower) containing stories by me. Write Whitman 
Chambers, Apt. 114, 7021 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, BOOKS. 
Large bargain list 10c. Wanted—books, courses. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penn. 


ANYONE CAN SELL JUVENILES. “Shortcuts” dime, 
stamp. Brown, 1226 47 th, San Francisco. 





YOUR IDEA into ten page commercial novel plot with 
character dossier, $1.00. Box G-3. 


INDISPENSABLE TO WRITERS: List of 25 valuable 
books on Western history and background. 30c. 
Hoover Cott, 1102 Commercial, Emporia, Kansas. 


COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY: Writer’s club disbanding. 
A few brand new copies on hand. Will dispose of 
them for $8 each. Mrs. Celia Zucker, 1555 Grand 
Concourse, Bronx, N. Y. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 


Frankel’s Joke Book. Exciting, stimulating, 13c. 
Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 
YOU CAN BE A SUCCESS! 
PERSONALIZED, Typewritten four-page Numer- 


ological Analysis. Send your name (as you sign it), 
address, and complete birthdate together with One 
Dollar. Three Questions answered Free with each 
Analysis. All questions will be kept strictly confiden- 
tial. Based on the Science of Numbers and What They 

ean To You! Covers: Business, Health, Success, 
Love. Write: John H. De Maris, 240 W. Front, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 


PLOTS AS YOU WANT THEM! Partially completed, 
35c. Fully written, ready for magazine submission, 
$1. Florence P. Jones, 620 Howard Street, Newberry, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


CONDOLENCES, ANNIVERSARIES. Verse, line 5c, 
six 25c; stamped, addressed envelope. Rudy Huels- 
ter, 669 Ludlow Ave., Elgin, III. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY: Read “Money By Mail.” 44 
page magazine, packed with valuable money-making 
opportunities. Sample copy 10c (coin). Palmer & 
Co., Box 352-R, Bath, Pa. 











EDITORS: Story-telling photo cartoons, my own or 
oo idea illustrated. Cover pix, illustrative photos. 
ould collaborate with illustrations for fact writer. 
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eg agp an ony ~ ag Howard Clark, 55 W. Chest- 


nut St., Chicago, Ill. 
WRITER’S DIGEST—Copies from 1934-1940. Also 
other writers magazines and books. The lot $6.00 


or what offers? Koch, 519 Elm Street, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia. 


SPIRITUAL ADVICE given on_ health-business-per- 
sonal problems. Nice gift included. Send birth date 
and $1. F. Lyman, Evart, Mich. 


BEGINNING WRITERS—I have 6 rules toward posi- 
tive success! Check your stories against these basic 
guides. Get checks, not rejects. Enclose $1 bill, 
name and address. Start your writing career today. 
Roy Austyn, Room 105 Plaza Bldg., Bridgeport, Conn. 


GAG-CARTOONS. Laughs. Markets. Read “The Car- 
tooning World.” 25c copy. Porcelli, 1335 South Cali- 
fornia Blvd. Chicago. 


TWENTY-FIVE real photo post card views of Chicago 
and vicinity, from big scenes to Eugene Field’s rest- 
ing place, sent postpaid for $1.00. Howard Clark, 
55 W. Chestnut St., Chicago, Ill. 


WRITE AND SELL TO EASY SMALLTOWN PUB- 
LICATIONS. Rural Writer and Special Correspond- 
ent Plan, 25c. Press-D, 1926 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


FOR SALE—assorted United States postmarks, 500, 
$1.00. Virginia Blythe, P. O. Box 405, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 


MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR TYPEWRITER. Ten 
tested plans for dime (coin). Allard, 50 Cottage St., 
Laconia, N. H. 


50 POETRY, 35 Greeting Verse Markets and Instruc- 
tions, 25c. 42 Cartoon Idea markets plus names 
cartoonists wanting gags, 25c. Bierman, D-1410 
Broadway, New York City. 


SELL WHAT YOU WRITE! Latest, completest mar- 
ket information—101 SHORT-SHORT Markets, 160 
JUVENILE Markets—25c and stamp, each. Mer- 
cury Marketeers, Box 134, Norwalk, Conn. 


SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by slanted re-styling. De- 
tails free. Marksman, 1030% Fedora, Los Angeles, 
California. 


SCREENWRITERS, BEGINNERS: Want a detour, save 
time and money? I have arrived and can give good 
advice. Stamped envelope and quarter. Norman M. 
Englander, 130 Dryden Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 

UNUSUAL! BEAUTIFUL! WRITER’S CALENDAR 

and GUIDE. Hang it in your study. Information 

you need where you can reach it. Big value, 30c. 

Press, 192644 Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Ealif. 


GAG WRITERS—Collaborate with cartoonist. 
Orme, 1705 Penna, Flint, Mich. 











Nelson 


LONELY? Self-addressed stamped envelope registers 
you in Friendship Fraternity. Allard, 50 Cottage 
St., Laconia, N. H 


YOUR LETTERS mailed from Sunny California. Dime 
and 3c stamp each. Joanne Carter, 1296 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE FAKE Bank and Building and Loan Association, 
as used in the Florida and Miami Real Estate boom, 
wanted publication to carry narrative. J. O’Callaghan, 
2118 N. W. 33rd Street, Miami, Florida. 


“FORTY DOLLARS a month writing Fillers,” Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
1926%-D Bonsallo, Les Angeles, California. 


CASH FOR SPARE TIME. Dime (coin) brings details. 
Allard, 50 Cottage St., Laconia, N. H. 











IF YOU would like to get an interesting three page 
letter every week from an unemployed writer in 
Californiamsend a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
and dime for each. Immediate replies. Joanne 
Carter, 1296 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SOME ELDERLY PERSON NEEDS ME. Experienced 
traveling, driving, reading, nursing. Healthy, happy, 
ange unattached, voung middle aged woman. 

ox G-5. 
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WRITERS! Room and board in remodelled Berkshire 
farmhouse. All conveniences. $48 monthly. Hansel 


Kayser, 25 Simonds Road, Williamstown, Mass. 


GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION SHAKY? I correct both; 
send 50c per 1000 words, with stamped return 
envelope. M. L. Paraboschi, A. M., 3825 Washington 
Street, Roslindale, Massachusetts. 

MONEY-SAVING PLANS for Book and Magazine 
Readers—25c. Fridolin Gauthier, 32 Bouvier Avenue, 
Manville, R. I. 


67 PROVEN MONEY MAKING PLANS. All for 20c 
(coin). Allard, 50 Cottage St., Laconia, N. H. 


YOU CAN EARN $5 a day writing short fact articles. 
Interested? Send stamp to Arthur Labaree, Wood- 
hull Ave., Hollis, N. Y. 


LONESOME? Romantic Nationwide Magazine, Photos; 
Addresses 10c. Morrelle, 130-Noi State, Chicago. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells 
Kind, How and here to sell poems. Examples 
and 205 revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 192612-D 
Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. We furnish everything and teach you. Com- 
plete plans, 25c. Reedy-B, 2149, Jackson, Chicago. 











FOR SALE: Twenty-acre tract, pure soft water piped 
to line, telephone and electricity available, beautiful 
view of Long’s Peak. Box 250, R. 1, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


AUTHORS! Stop wasting time—money, publish your 
work! Prominent book printing house _ revises, 
edits and publishes any size manuscript. Low rates, 
terms arranged. Mail ms. for free estimate. Ameri- 
can Printing-Publishers, 480 Canal St., New York. 








CULTURED young widow desires honorable male 
correspondents. Box G-9. 

AMATEUR WRITERS’ MAGAZINE—Publishes Expe- 
riences, umor, Cartoons, Snapshots! rize Con- 
tests! Fun Number, Frolics Number, both 25c. 
Experience Number, 15c. 36-Page Beach Review, 
20c. WOW, Eolia, Mo. 


MALE ART STUDIES! Interesting Photos! 25— 
$1.00. “Photos,” 2041 E. 21st St., Oakland, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS—tTalent Search being started. Free 
Details—Cash Prizes—Closing Date March 15, 1941 
—No obligation. Box One, Salem, Ind. 


POCKET TYPEWRITER, $1.00. Not a toy; 





a real 
typewriter. Manufacturer’s address, 10c coin. J. 


Barnes, 3011 Glasgow St., Portsmouth, Va. 


PULP PLOTS THAT WIN! Send me brief plot-idea 
and $1 for 2,000-word plot-outline detailing charac- 
ters, opening, action, climax, etc. Unconditional 
guarantee! Beatty’s Plot Shop, 1814 Francis Street, 
East Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MAGAZINES, FOLDERS printed, good paper, 100 
copies, 4-page 6x9 size (500 words to page), $4.00. 
Samples for stamp. Morgan Printing Co., Quaker 
City, Ohio. 





USED BOOKS: Plotto, Woodford’s “Plotting”, many 


others. Will sell cheap or trade. Wanted: Writers’ 
books, stamp collections. Walter Casey, Canisteo, 
New York. 





GENTLEMAN of high ideals desires attractive female 
pen pal, ox G-8. 





SOCIAL LETTER CAMPAIGNS. 
write a complete one-year Introductory Campaign 
for you. Intelligent, individual, personal guidance. 
Write in confidence to Wesley Rosenow, Dept. W, 
Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


GHOSTWRITER WANTED. Collaborate with woman 
writer. Creative, inspirational interests. No freaks, 
failures, moral imbeciles need reply. Box G-7. 


WIN MONEY! Prizes! New Contest Bulletin, 
Butler, 473WD, Sebring, Florida. 


HAIL! BOHEMIANS ALL! The Bohemian Parade 
(non-matrimonial) provides genial identicals, ro- 


Let me plan and 


10c. 





WRITER’sS DIGEST 


mantic and thrilling contacts for male and female, 
young or old, Copy and facts 10c. Geo. O. Gullick, 
Vineland, N. J. 





ee 


BUY used United States stamps; 
Kenneth Roshone, Montgomery, Ala. 


UNARRIVED GIRL WRITER wishes 
another female scribe for 
Box G-6. 


late issues also, 


contact with 
companionship, etc, 





WANT STEADY INCOME? For particulars send dime, 
Frank L. Marks, 435 Parkside Road, Plainfield, N. J. 


MALE, 28, NEEDS living proposition for five years to 
develop writing ability. Intelligent, confident, dress 
well, serious about ambition. Blocked by present 
conflicting position. Appreciate any stimulating 
proposition. A. Beadle, P. O. Box 4141, Sta. F,, 
New Orleans, La. 





GET DOLLAR BILLS, quarters by mail galore. All 
yours. Simple, easy instructions, 25c. Jerome Barnes, 
3011 Glasgow St., Portsmouth, Va. 





MARKETS 
FOR 
HUMOR 


By DON ULSH 





Off to market to market! ... MOVIE RADIO 
GUIDE, 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl., is 
actively in the market for gag ideas with a radio 
twist. Roughs only. Curtis Mitchell, edits. 

BOYS LIFE, 2 Park Ave., New York City, 
seems to be overstocked at the moment, but Frank 
Rigney never passed up a good idea regardless. 
Pay is $15.00 on acceptance. Don’t write down 
here to what you may think is a “boys level.” 
They use adult material. 

CAPT. WAG, a new humor book is now mak- 
ing its bow over the country. A pulp sheet sell- 
ing at 25c featuring the doings of Army, Navy 
Marine, and Air Corp. The idea tempo here is 
a modified WHIZ BANG school of humor. Better 
see a copy before submitting stuff to The Captain, 
whose address is 343 S. Dearborn, Chicago, IIl. 
Minimum payment for gags is $4.00, on accept- 
ance. On stories and short features it’s well to 
query first as most of this material is written on 
order. The Captain is partial to gag ideas with- 
out captions, and will buy written ideas from 
writers which will be farmed out to artists for 
the finished work. One dollar and two dollars 
are paid for these. Captain Wag will be bi- 
monthly for the first two issues and after that 
monthly. 

GAGS, the new MLA magazine of gags is now 
scheduled for its initial appearance the latter 
part of this month. Active buying for the second 
issue will be February Ist. Address roughs to 
GAGS, 731 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

The Saturday Evening Post requests that we run 
a correction from last months market note. Sez 
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Mr. Borgsted, “the line, ‘also we want cartoons 
but rarely, but ideas alone’ should have read... 
‘We want cartoons, but rarely buy ideas alone.’ 
On humorous verse, we will continue to pay per 
line, as in the past, but have established a min- 
imum rate of $10 per piece.” 

FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Editor Arthur Jenkins reports, “We 
buy cartoons paying a minimum of $7.50 for 
them. We are temporarily out of the market be- 
cause we have just acquired 21 drawings from 
the inventory cf Country Home, which stopped 
publication a year ago. We do not buy jokes.” 

MOTOR, 572 Madison Ave., New York City. 
One of the top pay motor trade magazines. Edi- 
tor Adair wants gags on distributing and manu- 
facture of motor cars for which $10 is paid on 
acceptance. This is a Hearst publication and 
payment is prompt. 

Co-Operative Merchandiser, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Ill. Wants gags with a grocery store 
locale and general food ideas. Editor Sweeney 
pays $5.00 on acceptance. Monthly, mag of the 
grocery trade. 

DARING DETECTIVE, STARTLING DE- 
TECTIVE and DYNAMIC DETECTIVE, Faw- 
cett Publications at 1501 Broadway, use Cops and 
Robbers gags in all three crime books. Leonard 
Diegre edits for all. Payment here is five dollars 
on acceptance. Always make the law triumphant. 





Sir: 

We are about to publish a humorous magazine 
based on army life, the draft, training camps, and 
related subjects with a military flavor. 

We are anxious to see roughs for cartoons just 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. Rod Reed will be in charge of this book. 

While we welcome gags involving soldiers and 
girls, the tone of such cartoons will be much 
milder than we have been accustomed to use. 
Sheer humor rather than sex will be emphasized. 

Ricuarp Hanser, Asst. Editorial Director, 
Fawcett Publications Incorporated, 


1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Sirs: 


We should be happy to have you announce in 
your columns that we are looking for scripts of 
radio plays, running 15 and 30 minutes, to be in- 
cluded in an anthology of “100 Non-Royalty Radio 
Plays,” which is being compiled and edited for us, 
for spring publication, by William Kozlenko. We 
are buying these plays outright. The non-royalty 
feature applies only to amateur or non-commercial 
broadcast. For all other purposes, the author does 
not give up his royalty. 

This is to be a companion book to our recently 
published, and already very successful, “100 Non- 
Royalty One-Act Plays.” 

Greenberg: Publisher, 
67 West 44th Street, New York City. 

For an editorial on books of this general type, 

see the Dicest for December, page 11.—Ed. 
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Beginners 


Only 


oO 
AND 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn its Begtnner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing wl not sud- 
denly become professitona! writers, nor 
will they be able to dg ‘stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper-magazines. They 
WILL, however. understand a few 
secrets of professtonal writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquities. 


We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name . 
Address 


City 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 




















Miscellaneous Markets 


Arcadian Life Magazine, Caddo Gap, Arkansas. 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘We seldom use fiction. 
We want short folklore articles, with or without 
photographs. We are especially interested in the 
lore of the Ozarks. Study a copy of the magazine 
to get the Arcadian slant. We buy photographs. 
We use about 20 poems in each issue but pay in 
prizes only. Poetry must have pastoral slant. We 
report on manuscripts in three weeks. Payment 
is lc to 2c a word, on publication.” 

The Boys’ World, David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, Illinois. I. M. Ryan, Editor. 
Published weekly; $1.00 a year. “We use juvenile 
stories—2500 word shorts and 1000 word short 
shorts. We also want photographic stories using 
picture story technique. Reports are in fifteen 
to thirty days. We pay good rates on all pur- 
chased materials.” 

Extension Magazine, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Eileen O’Hayer, Associate Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We use short fiction, 2500 to 5000 words, of 
romance, adventure, detective, humorous (we can- 
not use stories in which birth control, divorce, etc., 
are treated sympathetically or condoned We 
want serials of six installments of not more than 
5000 words each. All seasonal material should 
be submitted three months in advance. We pay 
$25 to $100, on acceptance. Reports are within 
two to three weeks.” 

The Little Man, 3747 Hutton Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Robert J. Lowry, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Each quarterly 
issue of this magazine is a paper-bound volume, 
or set of volumes, containing work by one author, 
such as a collection of short stories, or poetry, 
unified by theme or subject matter and illustrated 
Do not send ‘just a story’ or ‘just a poem.’ A 
reading of several quarterly issues will show con- 
tributors just what is wanted. Article material 
must be such that it can be published in pamphlet 
form. We’re particularly interested in vigorous 
personal accounts of actual happenings in the vio- 
lence and fury of contemporary American life. 
We want things that are new and different. We 
do not buy photographs but we publish unusual 


- 


J 


6 





photographs that get into real life in America. 


We publish experimental poetry. Reports are in 
two weeks.” 

The Pan American Magazine, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “This is published by Famous Fea- 
tures Syndicate and uses material concerning re- 
lations between the Americas, with length held 
down to 1000 words. We use translations of the 
best Latin American short fiction, not to exceed 
2500 words. Articles must be of vital interest 
for Americans concerning various phases of Latin 
American problems and life. We are interested 
also in personality sketches and brief human in- 


terest stories. We buy two or three exceptional 
photographs of Latin America each issue. Re 
ports are within a week. Payment is moderate, 


made upon publication.” 

Southern Literary Messenger, 109 South Cary 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. F. Meredith Dietz, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. ‘We are still looking for better short stor- 
ies and novelettes. We use a wide variety but 
are overstocked at present on Negro stories. We 
are tired of defeatist and sub-marginal stories. 
We do not pay except with a subscription, but we 
have been able to sell stories that we published 
to English periodicals. We want articles espec- 
ially on the fine arts, drama, music, with a South- 
ern slant; also unusual short articles of from 500 
to 2000 words on a variety of subjects. We use 
poetry but pay only in subscriptions. Reports are 
within three days to three weeks.” 

Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas. John H. McGinnis, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We use stories, 2000 to 5000 words, preferably 
on Southern or Southwestern subjects. The rule 
on length is not rigid. Our article material is of 
the same lengths and standards. We use photo- 
graphs and poetry very seldom. Reports are in 
two weeks. Payment cannot be promised defin- 
itely.” 

What To Do, David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Illinois. I. M. Ryan, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $1.00 a year. “We use juvenile material 

2500 words for short stories; 1000 words for 
short shorts. We use photographic stories using 
picture story technique. Reports are within 
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fifteen to thirty days. Good rates paid on all 
purchased.” 

Young People’s Weekly, David C. Cook Pub- 
lishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. Florence B. 
Palmer, Editor. Issued weekly. “We want stor- 
ies of vital interest to college-age youth; whole- 
some atmosphere. Characters should be college- 
age people. Lengths—2000 to 2500 words; short 
short stories—1200 to 1500 words. We _ use 
some up-to-date vital angle of sports, science, in- 
dustry told in six or eight photographs—500 words 
of snappy explanation plus captions. Cover pho- 
tographs are considered. Only very exceptional 
verse is bought. Reports are in two or three 
weeks. Good rates paid on acceptance.” 


Confession Magazines 

Love Revelations (combined with Secret Con- 
fessions), 280 Broadway, New York City. Mar- 
ion E. Shear, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy. 
“We need confession stories around 7500 words, 
based on a strong love conflict, but with sharp 
variety of background, character and problem. 
Marriage problem and a few middle-age problem 
stories are wanted. Seductions are not essential, 
but strong sex conflict is a must. We use by-line 
stories, preferably in the first-person, dealing with 
dramatic, headline news. Point the conflict with 
a moral. A few inspirational stories of famous 
people will be used. No poetry. We pay Ic a 
word on acceptance.” 





BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "Fortunately | was 
sitting down when | opened 
your letter,” writes H. Donald 
Spatz, whose book DEATH 
HAS LONG HAIR | have just 
sold for him. “If | had not 
been, | would have fallen 
down... it's a fine beginning 
... | am tickled pink—it means a great deal to me 
because it is something | have long wanted." 

LATEST NEWS: 1940 was definitely my biggest book year 
—I! was able to step up book sales in practically every field. 
Over 25 books sold last year and we are starting off this year 
with a bang. Publishers are going ahead with their plans, 
bigger plans than ever, in spite of all external conditions. 
LATEST CALLS: This month instead of listing specific 
calls | am simply going to ask you to tell me what you have 
in mind, or in finished form. Calls have been so numerous 
that there is no room to list them individually. The season is 
picking up momentum, publishers are doing their buying 
ou for next fall, and it isn't a good idea to delay at a time 
ike this. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such 
houses as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 

| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not yet had books published. The market for first books is 
better now than at any time during the last few years. 

| shall be glad to discuss your book possibilities at no 
obligation to you. 








i oe @. 
H. D. SPATZ 
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“SMART 
ARKETING!” 


says M. G. Bishop of California, whose stories 
are featured currently. “It's about time for 
me to break down and confess. | have never 
been sure that an agent could do me very 
much good . . . so, when | decided to give 
you a try, | deliberately picked things which 
| was certain | couldn't sell myself. 


"You have sold two of the four scripts | 
have sent you, and sold them to markets 
which are brand new to me. | suppose now 
that you will be selling the other two—not 
because | know how to write, BUT BECAUSE 
YOU KNOW HOW TO SELL." 


Finding markets for stories you can't sell yourself 
is only part of what | do. More important, from your 
viewpoint, is what | have come to be known for—de- 
termining your true markets, which is by far the most 
valuable advice you can get from anyone. The major- 
ity of my sales are for writers aiming at markets | 
selected for them. 


Seles by my clients (stories, articles and serials) range 
from LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, THIS WEEK, WOM- 
AN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, and 
other slicks to top-notch action magazines like ARGOSY, 
THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, etc., and into 
other fields represented by ALL STORY, LOVE STORY, 
RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syndicates. Week's 
sales as we go to press, $642. 


All my successful authors told me a good deal about them- 
selves when they came to me—information which helped me 
determine their true markets. When you send me your first 
manuscript, give me some genuine personal information— 
tell me all about yourself. Once | know what you can do 
best I'll work with you from outline to finished manuscript— 
and when you're ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do 
for many of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $! for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No ‘'collaborations.'' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 


Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR MONEY BACK 


* * * 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 

* * * 


In the past three years I have sold some 3000-3500 


stories . . articles . serials . . series. Now I’m 


teaching it. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


* * * 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 HIPPODROME BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 











PO ETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1941 PRIZE PRO- 
RAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc 
You will receive also description of HELP YOL RSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 





MARY STROTHER CHAMBERS 


Author of 30 published stories; 18 years critical experi- 
ence. Associate of F. M. Holly, New York selling agent. 
Fiction, articles and books. Mss. typed. Write for rates. 


7021 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

















Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the opportunities 
on radio. Write for my OUTSTANDING, AMAZING 
OFFER now! One cent marvelously spent. My proposi- 
tion speaks for itself and one you can TRUL Y APPRE- 
CIATE. + is believing .. . LET ME CONVINCE 


YOU NOW 
RAY HIBBELER 
Chicago, Ill. 














C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. 
"Write for 


SONGWRITERS tree ‘tose 


Write today for your copy of the new Free Book THE KEY TO 
YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING— 
Submit your ORIGINAL SONGS AND SONG POEMS for our free ex- 


amination. NO OBLIGATION 
RECORDING —— PUBLISHING -—— ORCHESTRATION SERVICE 


Recent songs placed under royalty contracts—BLUE ROSES—HOLLY- 
WOOD MOON—MIDNIGHT MADNESS, and many others. 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Dept. 1, Salem, 


Read MINICAM 


For all Camera Users. 
On sale at all newsstands 
25¢ THE COPY 


_‘ntene 

















Modern Romances, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Hazel L. Berge, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use first per- 
6000 words; three and four 
part serials, 5500 to 6000 words per installment; 
short shorts, under 3000 words; book-lengths, 
15,000 to 18,000 words. No poetry. Time varies 
for our reports. We try to keep within three 
weeks limit, sooner if possible. We pay 2c a word, 
on acceptance. If story requires a good deal of 
rewrite we offer a flat rate.” 

122 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Ethel M. Pomeroy, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
only the true confession type of story, told in the 
first person, preferably from the woman’s point 
of view. Stories may dea! with any strong emo- 
tional problem of love’ or marriage, and should 
reveal character growth through experience, with 
suffering in payment for transgression of moral 
standards and a moral lesson learned. We use 
one three-part serial of 15,000 words (5000 to 
each part) in addition to eleven short stories each 
month. Our top length for short stories is 5000 
words. We welcome short stories of from 2500 
to 4000 words. Stories of young love are desired. 





Personal Romances, 


We use short verse, 8, 12, and 16 lines. Short 
lines preferred. Reports are within one month. 
We pay lc a word, on publication; 25c a line 
for verse.” 

Secrets Magazine, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Rose Wyn, Editor. Issued monthly; 


10c a copy. “We use confession stories—2500 
word short shorts (for which we pay $50), 4000 
to 6000 word shorts, 15,000 word novelettes. We 
also use marriage and courtship articles and box 
fillers. Poetry. Reports are in one week. We 
pay Ic to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

True Experiences, 122 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City. Henry Lieferant, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
true stories written in the first person but with 
fictitious names of characters and locations. Short 
stories, 1000 words up to 10,000 words; serials, 
15,000 to 45,000 words (divided into 2 to 5 in- 
stallments of about 6500 to 8500 words each). No 
articles; no poetry. Reports usually require sev- 
eral weeks. We pay a flat rate based on 2c a 
word.” 

True Romances, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Henry Lieferant, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want true stories 
written in the first person but with fictitious names 
of characters and locations. Short stories, 1000 
up to 10,000 words; serials, 15,000 to 45,000 
words (divided into 2 to 5 installments of about 
6500 to 8500 words each). No argicles or poetry. 
We usually require several weeks for reports. We 
pay a flat rate based on 2c per word.” 

True Story, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 
William Jourdan Rapp, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want true stories 
written in the first person but with fictitious names 
and locations. Short stories, 1000 words up to 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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h). No shortly after. says: “Your ave this nea Sochoare FR F 
. . —_ ‘ . 
rong G-8 and His Battle Aces, 205 E. 42nd Street, a for test FREE 
: = ° , é COMFORT WRITER'S SE E 
Se New York City. Alden H. Norton, Editor. Issued Soeaahiiee Dent. 647, Fad acting ny 








monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “Our lead -——— 


w York novel is written to order. We use short stories TYPING a 20c Per THOUSAND 


pertaining to espionage in the First World War 


onthly ; but we are considerably overstocked at the present For book lengths, 25¢ for shorter lengths, poetry 1c per line. 
> stories F é ? f Free carbon copy, best bond paper, duplicate outside pages. 
time. Reports are in about ten days. We pay Ic Minor corrections, FREE MARKET SUGGESTION, if re- 
Ss names a word on acceptance ” quested. Accurate, prompt, professional service. Mailed flat. 
s, 1000 Sighs : € , 
45 000 Wings, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. MERCURY MARKETEERS 
’ Box 134 NORWALK, CONN. 


Wallace T. Foote, Editor. Issued quarterly; 20c 











f about pate 
poetry. a copy; 80c a year. “We use novelets of up-to- 
ss. We date air war, 12,000 to 15,000 words. Almost We 
no articles are bought. We report in ten days. NE FRIENDS 
rk Cit Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” Through our PERSONAL SERVICE, dedicated to the 
y: —— of friendships. Discriminating clientele. 
onthly ; Ss a M k rite or telephone, Graces Bowes. 
. stories yndicate Markets AMERICAN SERVICE 
s names Allied Features Syndicate, 512 Fifth Avenue, | 236-WD West 70th St., NEW YORK, N 


Telephone: Endicott 2-4680 








| up to New York City. Peter C. Dinos, Editor. “We 
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sex) ; comic strips— 


need cartoon panels (no 
continuous adventure; short stories—500 words; 
articles—any type—500 to 2000 words. We are 
still looking for unusual columns and puzzles. 
Reports are in two weeks. We pay on a 50-50 
basis or by pre-arrangement.” 

Court and Commercial Newspaper Syndicate, 
534 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Rowland 
Shepard, Editor. “We want legal news, activities 
of Bar organizations, novel court decisions, legis- 
lation, etc. We can seldom use anything exceed- 
ing 750 words. We report in a week or 
Payment is 4c a printed line.” 

Eastern Press Association, Little Bldg., Boston 
Massachusetts (Press Bldg., Washington, D. C.). 
F. S. Fisher, Editor. “We buy photographs. Re- 
ports are in five days. We pay $15 in five days.” 

Devil Dog Syndicate, 820 Park Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York. James J. Stewart, Editor. “We 
buy anything and everything that may appeal to 
editors of daily press as well as editors of films. 
All those submitting material of any kind of 
length must enclose return postage and 25c in 
stamps as a reading and handling fee. We will 
not want any more photographs until April 1941. 
Reports are in about two weeks. We pay cash or 
cash and royalties.” 

Exclusive Features Syndicate, 900 Statler Bldg., 
Boston, Massachusetts. Dr. Maurice Goldsmith, 
Editor. “We want features on vitamins and nutri- 
tional subjects. Reports are in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is by arrangement with editor.” 

Film City Syndicate, 4144%2 Monroe Street, 
Hollywood, California. William J. Burton, Editor. 
“We need column material not over 300 words, 
planned to run indefinitely. We want no humor, 
and no motion picture material. All manuscripts 
must be accompanied by return postage. We 
need photos badly. 8x10 
aviation, prominent people, oddities, and acci- 
dent photos, if unusual. Also interested in girl 
photos, heads and full figure, risque. We will 
furnish press cards to photographers who mean 
business. Self-addressed stamped envelope, and 
two editorial references are required. Reports are 
within two weeks. We pay on a 50-50 basis first 
of month following publication.” 

Foreign Press Syndicate, 17 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Al Sherman, Editor. “We use 
fiction of all lengths. We want first person articles 
signed by famous personalities (if possible) ; ad- 
venture articles, scientific, etc. Length: 750 to 
5000 words. We want photographs, if possible, 
with the articles. Reports are at varying times. 
We pay on a percentage basis or by royalty.” 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood, California. Jos. B. Polon- 
sky, Editor. “We want feature articles of every 
type with and without photographs. Interviews 


less. 


glossy; semi-news, 


with persons of International importance ; articles 
of interest to women; articles explaining the 
American Way of Life. We buy all kinds of 


photos suitable for layouts. In view of the fact 
that we sell to foreign countries we require at 


DicEstT 
least three to four months for report. Payment 
is on a 50-50 basis, on publication.” 


Trade Journal Markets 


American Business, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Eugene Whitmore, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Most 
of the major articles are arranged for with writers 
who have standing in their special fields, or with 
writers who can interview important business 
leaders on specially assigned subjects. The two 
departments are in the market for 300 to 400 
word shorts. Office management methods, short 
cuts, time saving ideas, and employee, customer. 
stockholder and public relations methods. We 
buy photographs. Reports are in a week. Most 
articles call for special arrangements, but shorts 
are paid for at blanket rate of $5 each.” 

Everybody’s Poultry Magazine, Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania. Roland C. Hartman, Editor. Issued 
ten times a year; 10c a copy; 25c a year. “We 
want articles of how-to-do type covering methods 
being used by actual poultry raisers. Preferred 
length of features is 1000 to 2000 words. We 
buy photographs. Reports are within ten to four- 
teen days. We pay Ic to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Poultry Supply Dealer, 1230 Washington Boule. 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. Don M. Turnbull, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly. ‘We use business articles on 
management, credit and salesmanship or mer- 
chandising. ‘Success’ stories on hatcherymen, feed 
dealers and poultry supply retailers. (No pro- 
ducer stories or produce station articles). Length: 
600 to 1100 words. Must have photos or illus- 
trations. We use poetry if it pertains to mer- 
chandising. Reports are in a week. We pay Ica 
word; $1 per photo. Payment is on publication.” 

Printing, 41 Park Row, New York City. Ernest 
F. Trotter, Managing Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c 
“We use 1200-word fea- 
tures with illustrations, demonstrating actual 
methods of printing and lithography concerns 
along management, marketing or production lines. 
No theories; only actual facts that are calculated 
to be informative and helpful to other employers 
are wanted. We buy photographs. Reports are in 
two weeks. We pay 30c a column inch, on 
publication.” 

Southern Pulp and Paper Journal, 75 Third 
Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Ray Warwick, 
News Editor. Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We should like to have every free-lance 
trade journal writer who lives near or works in 
any southern pulp and paper mill to write to us 
for information on serving as news correspondent. 
We are interested in the following states only: 
Alabama, Florida, Arkansas, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia. Our interest is not with 
paper wholesalers, paper container makers and 
such, but in the southern mills that manufacture 
either pulp or paper or both. We pay 20c per 
column inch, after publication.” 


a copy; $2.00 a year. 
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All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 
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Get It Right 
John B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 
The ~—— Word and How to 
Use I 
i Turck Baker 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 
Write It Right 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 
anet Rankin Aiken 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language ; 
James C. Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified... . 
James C. Fernal 
Writing Good English 
5B Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 
Soule’s Synonyms . 
Don’t Say It 
John B. Opdycke 


PLAYWRITING 
Write That Play 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting . 
john H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play? 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Diction: ; 
Leonard 
Radio Writing 
Peter Dixon 
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Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
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Peter Dixon 
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Poems Editors Buy. 
Edith Cherrin 
First Principles of 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters. . 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictienary.. 
. Walker 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 
nne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming ed : 
Verse Writing Simplified 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Rhymer’s Lexicon.......... 
Andrew Loring 
The Seven Principles of Poetry. . 
nne Hamilton 
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Plot of the Short Story......... 
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Plots and Personalities 1.75 
Downey @& E. H. Slosson 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The Writer’s Market 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
1940 Year Book and stiches 
Guide - — 
Photo-Market Guide 0 
John P. Lyons 
1941 Photo Almanac & Market 
Guide .... ‘ 
SONG WRITING | 
Facts About Popular tell 
riting paiecoreea's A 
aSitmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for 
Trade ia - 50 


H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera 
Paul G. Holt & H. R. "Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 


. 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Short suey Technique. . 1.25 
avid Raffelock 
Narrative Technique 3tene~ Te 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Trial & Error. . . . 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell... 3.00 
urence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit . 3.00 
. Wilhelm 
ame i of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
° owst 
The Writing rf Fiction . 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Piste Wehers on Fiction 
I ee ee Wana thine 2.50 
y s. Hoffman 
Fondaneaem ry Fiction Writing 2.00 


S. Hoffman 


Juvenile Story Writing . 2.00 
obinson 
My ae Success Secrets. 2.00 
Will Herman 
The Story’s the Thing . 2.00 
Agnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career . 2.00 
Ned H. Uzzell 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 
Writing the Juvenile Story 2.00 
Moy Emery Hall 259 


Wi eee Fiction 





alter S. Campbell 

How to Revise Your Own Stories 1. 25 | | 

Anne Hamilton 

Dynamics of Drama : 3.00 
George Armin Shaftel 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Way the Magazine Article... 2.00 
harles Carson 

Making M ripts Salab} 2.00 





Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property 
Philip Wittenberg 


Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Magazine Article Writing . 3.25 
. Brennecke 
Contest Gold . 1.00 
Writing Novels to Sell . 2.50 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel 1.50 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel . 1.00 
Murder Manual o. Bae 
Underworld and Prison Slan 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide 25 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide -25 
Air Story Writer’s Guide 25 
nates Lingo ; 2.50 
amon R. Adams 
This Trade of Writing 1.75 
Edward Weeks 
in Writing 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 
The Said Book 1.50 
All Synonyms for “‘said’’ 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
Contest Entries 35 
The Gag Builder 1.00 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 
Sidney KF Margolis 
How to Make Money By 
Writing .60 
Selling What You Write 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
Them 2.50 
Helen Kine 
Business Paper Writing 2.50 


Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling ened 


Feature Articles 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Making 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing 2.00 


Walter B. Pitkin 
The Technique of Novel Writing 2.00 
Basil eet 
1.00 


Writers—Here’s How! 
Mildred I. Reid 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Please send me the following books prepaid: 


Gentlemen: 


For which I enclose $ 

Ete. : 5 : ee ; 
Address ... 

City 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SHERWIN copy "ScHooL OF ENGLISH 


1182 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 








HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN 


is revised each week from the latest prize contest informa- 
tion for the benefit of those who order single copies or 


subscribe NOW OR ANY TIME 

Latest revised copy, 20c. $1 per year monthly. 
Combine contesting with your home study and win$ $$$ $ $ 
Published byT. A. Mullen, Box 413, Oklahoma City, Okla. 




















THOUSANDS EVERYWHERE 


New Psycholo ogy 
Of Life! 


Have you unrealized hopes? Does the 
tomorrow of your ambitions and desires 
never seem to come? Are the better things 
of life always just beyond your reach? 

Times have changed—but have you? 
Change your old form of thinking. Adopt 
a new psychology of life and MASTER 
YOUR PROBLEMS. It takes no greater 
mental effort to achieve results when you 
know how. 

Let the Rosicrucians show you, as they 
have thousands of others, how by the use 
of simple laws you can apply the same 


powers of your mind to bring about 
startling changes in your life. If you are 
sincere in your desire, address a letter 


for the free Sealed Book. It will point out 
how you may obtain this most helpful 


information, Address: Scribe I.C.X. 


She Rostcructans 


~-AMORC- 
SAN JOSE , CALIFORNIA. 


[ Perpetuating the Ancient Rosicrucian Secret Teachings | 
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Cireles and Tents 
(Continued from page 46) 

alfalfa (chin whiskers) on his chin. Speaks in a 
high-pitched voice, from whence comes the word, 
G-string. He is the farmer or small-town type. In 
his younger days he was no doubt a Toby. 

An explanation of a few technical words (also 
stage slang) may not be amiss at this point. 

A Trouper... an actor. 

A Bloomer .. . a poor show town. 

Barnstorming playing halls, schoolhouses, 
barns or any place where a show can be put on. 

Wildcatting . . . Playing towns on the fly, with- 
out proper advance billing. 

Knocking himself out 
so funny to himself that he 
laughing. 

Cutting Old-Time Dough . . . They talk about 
the time when they were in the big money. 


. When a comedian is 
“breaks himself up,” 


Angel . . . One who finances a show. 

A Good Study... ¢ An actor who learns his part 
quickly. 

Brain Food—The part to be learned in a play. 

Speaking Cue The last three words of an 


actor’s speech is a cue for another actor to start 
talking. 

To-Nighters . . . Hand Bills. 

Apron That part of the stage from the 
tormentors to the footlights. 

Ceiling Piece That part of the scenery that 
forms the ceiling in an interior set, as the ceiling 
in a room. 

Billing a Town . . . Posting bills and putting out 
advertising for the show. 

It would be well to query the managers listed 
below before sending them your plays. State the 
type of play, size of the cast, the number of sets 
of scenery required and synopsis of the play in 
general to aid the manager in determining if he is 
in the market for that particular type of play. It 
may save you considerable in postage or express. 
These companies use from six to eight plays. 

The following managers will be in the market 
for plays between now and June Ist for their tent 
shows: 

Christy Obrecht, Hotel Maryland, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Hank and Ruby Neal, Lenora, Kansas. 

Hugo Players (Harry Hugo, Manager) Grand 
Island, Nebraska. 

Madden-Stillian Players, 


Lake City, Iowa. 


Allen Bros. Comedians (Jack Vivian, Manager), 
Montier, Missouri. 
Wallace Bruce Players, 701 West 6th St, 


Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Frank Smith Players, Box 335, Mount Vernon, 


Illinois. 

Ward Hatcher, Radio Station KWFC, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 

Neil Schaffner, Radio Station WMT, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


Ben Wilkes, Albion, Illinois. 
Heffner-Vinson Company, Box 250, 
Georgia. 


Valdosta, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Lane Shankland, 511 South Tenth St., Mount 
Vernon, Illinois. 

Skippy LaMore, Colon, Michigan. 

Chick Boyes ,Julesburg, Colorado. (Also operat- 
ing circle at present.) 

J. B. Rotnour, Richmond, Illinois. (Also operat- 
ing circle at present. ) 

C. B. Hayworth, 210 East Ash St., Goldsboro, 
N. C. (Operating now.) 

Toby Gunn, 2300 N. Hascal St., Dallas, Texas. 
(Playing an indefinite engagement under tent in 
that city. Operates the year around.) 

Harley Sadler, Sweetwater, Texas. 
ating under tent now. ) 


(Also oper- 


The following managers are operating circle 
shows at present: 

Denny’s Comedians, Broken Bow, Nebraska. 

Vall Balfour Players, 1219 Pierce Ave., Mar- 
niette, Wisconsin. 

Nig Allen, Hotel St. Louis, Perry, Oklahoma. 

Eddie Wilson Players, Oelwein, Iowa. 

Bill Balthazar Players, Aberdeen, S. D., c/o 
Radio Station. (Operates circle the year around.) 

Big Ole Show, St. Cloud, Minnesota. (Circle 
the year around.) 

Aulger Bros. Stock Co., Hotel Seelbach, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. (They use nothing but old-time 
melodrama. At present playing “Adrift in New 
York.”’) 


The following playbrokers handle suitable plays 
for circle and tent shows: 

Al C. Wilson (A. B. C. Theatrical and Gen- 
eral Employment Service), 102 East 13th St., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Mrs. Karl F. Simpson, 5829 Holmes St., Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


Glenn Harrison, 1543 Gilpin St., Denver, 
Colorado. 
Mrs. Bennett Theatrical Exchange, 36 West 


Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 
Robert Sherman Play Company, Windsor Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


The recent passing of Bill Bruno, genial editor 
of the Bulletin, left the mid-west show world with- 
out this newsy little publication, but on Jan. 9th, 
Bob Feagan, well-known trouper and playwright, 
took over the publication. His address is the 
Throop Hotel, Topeka, Kansas. Copies can be ob- 
tained from him for 10c each. 
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A WIDE OPEN CHECKBOOK 


Whether it’s a short story, an article or a book 
you’ve written, your chances of selling it are 
thirty per cent better now than a year ago. 
Why P 

First, Industry is absorbing hundreds of part- 
time writers so that their submissions are 
dwindling. 

Secondly, editorial budgets have been so limited 
in the past that the “ice box” has become as 
empty as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 
Thirdly, money is beginning to circulate into that 
editorial checkbook, full of brand new checks 
for brand new material. 

As one editor put it to me: “A year ago I found 
myself overstocked, so I decided to buy only a 
script a week until I’d used up those on hand. 
At first it was hard to decide on which ONE, 
there were so many good ones. Now the ice box 
is nearly empty, and I’m getting only one or two 
scripts a week that I really want. I can’t un- 
derstand it.” 

If you want to get your share of those 1941 sales, let 
me show you the road leading to that wide-open 
checkbook. 

A postcard will bring you a copy of my Magazine Map, 


listing over 400 magazines and showing ‘how your work 
can be sold to them. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submissions to editors. 


| FREE - Inside Information 


Tells you where to sell Pa ot at» Y 
+ . . . . < nd 
fiction, radio scripts — N RS 
what material trade pa- Pay 
pers and syndicates want 
—how to win cash prize 
contests. This nationally 
recognized magazine has 
helped new and estab- 
lished writers for 20 years. 
For FREE Sample copy 
Address: Writers’ Markets 
and Methods Mag., Dept. 
2-K, Hollywood, Calif. 

































Advice From Such ” 

Ben Ames Williams 
Vicki Baum 

John Steinbeck 


Kathleen Norris 
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E S FOR 
GWRITER 


Write today for free booklet “GIVING 


INSID FACT 


NSI 
YOUR SONGS THE RIGHT START.” 
Mailed gladly on request. No obligation. 


SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 
Dept. 407, 43 Park Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


TYPING! 


Says a well-known writer: “Everything you type for me— 
sells.’” It may do the same for you. 30c per 1000 words. 
Carbon, postage free. Minor corrections and markets sug- 
gested. Inquiries invited. Try me. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 





KENTUCKY 





REPTON, 
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WIN A PRIZE! 


SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS: Your chances 
of winning a prize in the great WrITER’s DicEsT- 
Liberty short-short contest will be 100% greater if 
you follow the three cardinal elements in my book- 
let, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY. 
Be sure to send for this important booklet, which 
explains in detail the 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short short story. Enclose 10c in coin (no 
stamps) to cover printing and mailing costs. Send 
for it today if you want to win that Dicgst prize! 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR THIS MONTH ONLY. 


THE SHORT SHORT 
of charge to all writers 
short story for my 


My booklet, WRITING 

STORY, will be sent free 
submitting at least one short 
placement services at my regular agency fee of 
$1.00 per short-short. The markets are wide open 
now for all types of good short-shorts. Almost all 
magazines and syndicates use this type of fiction 
and these markets pay from $5.00 to $500 per 
short short story. Let me see your story today for 


possible placement to one of these markets. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
WOODBINE NEW JERSEY 


IT’S THE WAY 1s WRITTEN! 


Three lectures on writing and journalism by Henry Justin 
Smith, noted newspaperman and literary godfather of Ben 
Hecht, Carl Sandburg and other noted American Writers. 
LOUIS MARIANO, Publisher 
Chicago Daily News Building 
Price, postage prepaid, 28 cents in coin 











~ YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


month, 3 poems to the 





In the past my pupils have sold 


Saturday Evenin Post; 1 to Good Housekeeping, etc 
For 25 years, have taught poets, versifiers, song- 
writers, how to perfect their verses and get the fullest re- 


turns from them, including my work as Instructor in Ver- 
sification at New York University Most of my work with 
Private pupils, who range from beginners to Pulitzer Prize 
winners, is done by correspondence. My The Glory Road, 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary and Poets’ Handbook are now 
standard. Why neglect longer the many profits from versi- 
fication? Rates reasonable, considering how precisely my 
work answers your needs. Write today. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of one poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 


341 W. 23rd ~~ After May 1: 
New York, N. Y. Delanson, 


rT ” 

ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY 
FREE TO WRITERS! “Fundamentals of Article Writ- 
ing’’—the first lesson of Wycliffe A. Hill’s Ten Lesson 
Course in article writing which contains the ARTICLE 
FORMULA and sources of unlimited material for salable 
articles. Complete this ‘‘short-cut’ training in 30 days 
and be able to’ write a $25.00 article in one evening! 
2,000 Markets ! Don’t overlook this big field any longer. 
Send for “Fundamentals of Article Writing’? today. It’s 
FREE and no obligation! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. Rg ase ae S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


. $.—Please state if you own Plot Genie. 
We have something special for you! 


Bozenkill, 
N. Y. 




















DIGEST 


An Idea a Day 
(Continued from page 51) 
portance of the pioneer educators. MARKET: 
Sectional newspapers. 

28: FIRST MULE OWNERS IN THE STATE, 
Where did the animals come from? Consult 
records of an agricultural club or college in 
the state. Leading mule breeders of the 
present day ; call upon mule dealers for their 
names. MARKET: State newspapers. It de- 
serves publication in a farm journal. 

29: A BOY INVENTOR: What good inven- 
tion has come from the mind of a youngster 
in your state? A patent lawyer can supply 
you with the name of a youthful inventor; 
then contact the subject, by correspondence 
or interview. When was his inventive talent 
first recognized. His monetary reward, and 
his plans for the future, as his education. 
Slant—this boy’s curiosity didn’t kill the cat. 
In the article let his parents relate much of 
the story. MARKET: State newspapers. A 
youth’s magazine, as American Boy or Open 
Road for Boys, and a syndicate would prob- 
ably like such a feature. 

30: THE HARMONICA KING OF YOUR CITY. 
The popularity of this musical instrument 
locally, as told by a music dealer. Girls who 
are expert players. MARKET: A local news- 
paper. 

31: AN INTERVIEW WITH A_ FOREST 
RANGER. An enumeration of his duties in 
full; the worst fires within late years. More- 
over, the area of forests in your state; the 
different kinds of trees; and products manu- 
factured from the timber. See the forestry 
department of your state. MARKET: State 
newspapers. 





Sir: 

Modern Pharmacy can use some crack business 
articles telling how pharmacists “sold” their stores 
to the public or physicians. For really good pieces 
—up to 1000 words—we will pay as high as three 
cents per word. Good photos help sell us. No 
cigar, fountain, etc. material. Promotion of busi- 
ness in general, and the prescription department 
in particular, is our meat. We detest the trite 
and worn and like specific ideas instead of generali- 
ties. Stories must concern actual pharmacists. 

Payment is made after acceptance. 

ALLEN Kuen, Editor, 
MOopERN PHARMACY, 
12 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Backed by 4,000 of His Fellows 


Sir: 

The majority of non-members of The Authors’ 
League of America seem to regard it as a 
mysterious organization composed of the great 
of the profession. It is true that many authors 
of top rank belong to the League. But there are 
a greater number of hard working everyday writ- 
ers who fight for a living and for recognition of 
their rights in their work. 

The League was founded twenty-nine years ago 
with a few dozen members. Today is has four 
thousand members and for convenience is divided 
into four Guilds. The Dramatists’ Guild, The 
Authors’ Guild, and The Radio Writers’ Guild 
join in maintaining headquarters at 6 East 39th 
St. New York City. The Screen Writers’ Guild 
has independent headquarters at Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, but it is an affiliated Guild of the League 
and when the vital rights of any one of the four 
types of writers represented are threatened all 


four Guilds enter the fray—‘‘all for one and one 
for all.” 

League headquarters offer personal service, con- 
fidential advice on the reliability of publishing 
houses, magazines and agents, on copyright, for- 
eign rights, help collect debts etc. etc. Such serv- 
ice are free to members. On a broader front the 
Guilds work for better contracts, better copyright 
laws, and combat censorship. There is no other 
national organization of this kind and member- 
ship is open to all writers, active membership to 
those who make their living by writing and as- 
sociate membership for beginners. 

As THe WritTer’s Dicest has often advised, 
every author who joins strengthens the position of 
all authors. At the same time he gives himself 
the backing of four thousand of his fellows with 
problems similar to his own. 


HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT, 


Tue AuTHor’s GUILD, 
of The Author's League of America, 
6 E. 39th St., N. Y. C. 





® The Dicest favors membership in local or 
sectional writer’s clubs that are more. than lunch- 
eon clubs and permit active writers to discuss 
each other’s work, trade gossip about markets, and 
beat the gong around generally. The Dicest does 
not favor any other national writer’s club except 
The Author’s League. Beware of joining national 
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Sells Story 4 Months 
After Enrolling 


*‘About 4 months ago I wrote for and 
passed Newspaper Institute’s Writing 
Aptitude Test. Since I have been 
studying the N.I.A. Course, have 
added $60 to my earnings. It has been 
one of the happiest experiences of my 
life. Anyone actually interested in 
learning to write, will find N.I. A. 
training a thoroughly practical way. 

—Alexander Pathe, Cleveland, Ohio. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America 
has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one that could be called a “‘born writer’ 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature 
with all the qualities. that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge of 
human behavior. In each case, success can come only after 
the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers ial to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


ee Institute training is based on journalism 
—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. News- 
aper-trained writers are numbered not by dozens but by 
undreds. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that it 
starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on 

our own time. Jeek by week, you receive actual assignments 
just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience ‘‘breaking in’’ new au- 
thors. They will point out those faults of style, structure or 
viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same time, 
they will give you constructive suggestions for building up and 
developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is Ba associa- 
tion that student members often begin to 
sell their work before they finish the NOTICE— 
course. We do not mean to insinuate that a = 
they sky-rocket into the ‘‘big money,” or MEN ‘°'21-35 
become prominent overnight. Most_begin- No need to hesi- 
Lo are made with earnings of $25, $50, 
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to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing 
ambitions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. 
This searching test of your native abilities is free—entirely 
without obligation. Fill in_and send the coupon. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York. 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


our writing 
ut writing 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
Aptitude Test and further information a 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, March 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 


All correspondence confidential. No enlosmen will call on 1 you. 





author’s organizations to which all and sundry 
are invited. You pay your money—you get a 
button—a “press card”—a letter of congratula- 
tions—and no other service comparable to that 
which The Author’s League renders. In union 
there is strength. If the Author’s League will ac. 
cept you—join it. If The Author’s League won't 
accept you—then work until it does. Beware of 
any writer’s association charging dues with low 
professional entrance requirements.—Ed. 





“See the Cut-Throats and Chew the Fat" 
Sir: 

Reese Wolfe’s letter to the Forum, December 
issue of Writer’s Dicest has just come to my 
attention, and although you answered his question 
on the advisability of personal contacts in selling 
stories, in a thoroughly realistic manner, I want 
to explain my own position, I think I mislead 
Reese Wolfe with those references to “lunches 
with editors.” 


In the first place, no lunch ever sold a poor 
story; that is fact. A personal contact with any 
editor may help in eliminating some of the risk 
before writing a story by your finding out what 
he does not want, but after the story is finished, it 
is definitely on its own, and not all the perfumes 
of Arabia could waft it past the treasurer’s beak 
if it were not sweet-smelling on its own. 


Now as to my personal references to Jack Byrne, 
and the other Munsey editors, and our lunches, I 
think I ought to say that sometimes a lunch is 
born because of a revision. “Come in and have 
lunch and we’ll talk about the way this story has 
to be fixed.” Since there was always at least one 
item wrong with my stuff, Dr. Byrne naturally 
saw me a good deal. 


I worked at Munsey as an associate editor for 
about three months, and I knew all those guys as 
personal friends, not editors. We broke bread 
together every day, and short stories weren’t in- 
volved at all. After I went back to free lancing— 
this was all a long time ago—lI used to come in 
and see the cut-throats and chew the fat with 
them. As a matter of fact, the Munsey boys are 
the only friends in the writing game that I have, 
for I’m a hermit by nature and seldom get out 
and around with other writers. Ken Crossen, 
Paul Johnston, George Post, Burroughs Mitchell, 
Jack Davis, Chandler Whipple, Jack Byrne: all 
these plug-uglies were and are my friends, and 
when I lunch with them, it isn’t to suck around 
to have a story accepted and I resent the idea. 


Lastly, a lunch in New York with one of the 
guys is in the nature of my day off. The rest of 
the time I lead that solitary life in the corner, 
chained to the old rocking chair and machine 
d’ecrire without much else to do. It’s very pleas- 
ant to go in and kill a couple of hours discussing 
everything from the SEP to the chances of in- 
vasion by April. It used to be a weekly rite, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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DO YOU WANT THE TRUTH? 


You must be interested in selling stories or you wouldn’t be reading this adver- 
tisement. For that is what this is: a direct plea to send me a manuscript for criticism. 
But do you ever stop to wonder WHY I advertise for new writers? 

To secure clients and make money, of course. But, unlike those who specialize 
in teaching, my living doesn’t come from beginners’ payments. Fees fail to cover 
office overhead—rent, this ad, etc. My profits come from commissions on SALES 
made for clients. 





* * * * 


I discourage new writers, no matter what others have told them, if their work indicates 
they cannot learn to write salable stories. I encourage and help those whose work indicates 
they can learn to write stories that will sell. 

I charge fees because I read copy fourteen or fifteen hours a day, and, until your stories 
are selling, fees are necessary to partially cover the time spent in helping you. As soon as your 
stories are selling consistently, fees are dropped and work handled on the usual ten per cent 


commission basis, 
x * * ¥ 


A number of my professional clients originally came to me because they read my adver- 
tising and had the benefit of my criticism. If you are looking for honest help, send me a script 
for criticism; or, if you can, collaborate and move steadily toward professional status. You will 
receive the TRUTH—not flattery designed to encourage further submissions. 

During January I sent clients over $6,000.00 for stories, articles and books I placed for 
them. This morning I sold a short-short for W. J. Thomas of Clearfield, Pa. When Mr. Thomas 
submitted this script to me another accompanied it. HE thought the other was the better story 
of the two; but I returned it explaining why it wouldn’t sell—and I sold the one about which 
he was dubious, I was able to do this because I know writing problems and editorial require- 
ments. This is only one instance of the sort of service I give. 

~ x x * 

As James Scott Haynes put it in a recent letter: “The thing that knocked my 
eyes out was your suggestion that I try your agency report—most of the other agents 
I wrote would have suggested the most expensive thing on their program. Why if I 
could afford it, that little item alone would make me want to collaborate with you!” 

If you have ability, I’ll start you toward sales. If you haven’t, I will save your 
time and money by telling you so. 

* s * & 


Fees: The usual 10% if you area professional. If you are not, fees should accompany manu- 
scripts. Fees for individual criticism and revision suggestions are $3.00 for manuscripts up to 
2,000 words; $5.00 for 2,000 to 5,000 words; 75c¢ per thousand words thereafter to 10,000 
words. Collaboration for three months is $60.00. Collaboration on a single story is $25.00. 


A 3c stamp will bring you a copy of SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS and any 
information you may desire about my methods of helping you. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score of literary, smooth-paper 
and all-fiction magazines 


10 EAST 43rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WINNER TAKE ALL! 


Sell the Small-Markets 
And Win On Every Script 


Why place your fiction writing career on a pedestal? If 
you’re tackling the game for the first time or if you’re a 
seasoned professional—why let the small checks go by 
just because one big slick story sale to a top flight mar- 
ket is supposed to bring in a fortune? It doesn’t. The 
weeks and months of sweating to land a slick market sale 
take a devil of a toll. Make that time pay out by build- 
ing up a steady revenue from SMALL MARKETS. 

I specialize in selling to the newspaper syndicate and 
small publication editorial desks. These markets are 
badly in need of soundly plotted but not too well written 
or polished fiction scripts. The many year reputation 
of the Tynan Agency with such market lists as Grit, 
Comfort, Hollands, etc., opens up a wide fertile field to 
you in which many of the scripts now tucked away in 
your desk could have placed. Send several short-shorts 
today and take the surest step toward building a bank 
account you have ever taken for your commercial writ- 
ing career. Marketing fees are low: 85c each script 
up to 1500 words; $2.50 all scripts above 1500 words. 
Start selling in a SMALL way, today! 


STUART TYNAN 


Literary Agent 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Blidg., Newark, N. J. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 
extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 
Poetry Ic per line. Book lengths 35- 30c per 1,000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 


123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 


i 

















“There is more common sense and inspiration in 
your book than in any book of its kind that I have 
ever read.’ —MARY L. JACOBS. 


HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
STORIES 


ESTHER Ry SCHWARTZ 
Author of HOW TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
WRITER and hundreds of stories and articles 


Price $1 


New copies just out—get yours today! 
Mrs. Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. 


—— —— — 








| MARTHA HARRISON 


2025 Broadway 
New York 
I am interested in seeing work which needs to be care- 
fully placed and which is not of the standard pattern. 
Revision and criticism offered, if needed. Class Imstruc- 
tion or through correspondence. Usual agent’s commis- 
sion. Send stamped envelope for information. 


Phone: Trafalgar 4-7536 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


though it’s less than that now. But lunches with 
other editors, with the sale of stories the prime 
purpose, are as rare as international law these 
days. Just wanted to keep the record straight. 
Yours sincerely, 
Dick SALE. 
about an article? Now that 
let the boys in on 


Hey, slug! How 
you’re a_ nickel-a-word-man, 
what you’ve learned.—Ed. 





", . « Doing the Family Washing” 
Sir: 

Yesterday I attended the regular Monday 
writer’s class, and enjoyed the fellowship of some 
professionals. Today I am in the basement of my 
farm home doing the family washing. Plugging in 
the power washer, my mind is occupied with 
yesterday’s class. 

“The first 200 words of a short story must give 
the setting, atmosphere, introduce the main char- 
acter and give character trait—” 

Rinse the first tubful of washed clothes. 

“Bring in opposing character and give a hint 
of the complication—” 

Call Peter, my husband, to hang the first lot of 
clothes on the line, reminding him to shake each 
piece. Put the sheets into the washer. 

“Bring in the back history as interestingly as 
possible—” 

The advice Peter gave me this morning about 
making porridge would make me fighting mad 
tomorrow, but today I am inviolable. I have 
come from the writer’s class. I have been with 
the intellectuals. 

Wash and rinse the tea towels. 

“And now you are ready for your first scene—” 

I climb on a box to look out of the basement 
window at Peter hanging up the clothes. He isn’t 
shaking a single thing. He is stretching the pieces 
wide along the crossline— excuse me, I mean 
clothes line, and they hang in frozen wedges. I 
get down and put the colored prints in the wash- 
ing machine. 

Ouch! will I ever remember to look for pins 
before I put my house dresses in the machine. I 
suck my finger while I rush upstairs to the kitchen 
to give the milk pudding a stir and put some 
more wood in the stove. 

Back to the basement to rinse the flannelettes. 
Put the woolens through next. 

“And strive for the single effect—” 

I turn the socks and rub the cuffs and _ neck- 
bands of the men’s work shirts. 

“And Mrs, Steven’s story as 
Wasn’t it dramatic?” 


read in class. 


Mercy, that tubful is running too long! The 
cotton blankets are all balled up around the 
agitator. Rinse the last tubful of clothes. 


“My own writing—lI’ll start on my assignment 
earlier this week so that I’ll have more time to 
revise before sending it in for criticism. My 
bubble of conceit was certainly pricked yesterday. 


introduction when writing advertisers, 
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An Unbeliever Speaks His Mind 





A few 
of the many 
Successes 
sold by 
Edmond Pauker, 
Inc. 


My Sister Eileen 

The Shop Around 
the Corner 

Kind Lady 

I Married An Angel 


The War of the 
Worlds 


The Pastry Baker's 
Wife 
Liliom 
Grand Hotel 
Delicate Story 
The Play’s the 
Thing 
The Good Fairy 
Tonight or Never 
The Happiest Man 
White Horse Inn 
Hotel Imperial 
The Harem 
Church Mouse 
Dramatic School 
The Love Duel 
Grounds for Divorce 
By Candlelight 
My Dear Children 


Ladies and Gentle- 
men 


Roar China. 





OT all the letters we receive are full of sunshine and light, praise for 

our noteworthy success in selling manuscripts, and gratitude for the 
nice fat checks we send our clients. Occasionally we do receive a cantan- 
kerous communication from a writer who is very disgruntled indeed. 


And it occurs to us that you Digest readers, to whom we’ve been showing 
some of the good letters, might enjoy reading one of the bad ones also. So 
here goes (name omitted for, as they say, obvious reasons) : 


Dear Sir: 

I’ve never had any dealings with a literary agency before 
because I figured it was just a waste of money. I’ve been 
writing, off and on, for years and I ought to know something 
about it. If I write a good story and just mail it out it seems 
to me any editor should be eager to buy it. However, I’m slowly 
finding out that they don’t buy my stories. Besides it takes a 
lot of time and money sending them out . I have some 
scripts on hand and some out, which I expect to take their 
usual rebounding course. Looking at it from a strictly unbiased 
and contemporary viewpoint I think some of these scripts are 
good and salable somewhere, so I'd like to send them to you. 
But I’m not prepared to risk any kind of fee usually charged 
to an unknown for your kind of service. Besides I’ve no faith 
in that kind of thing. But if you want to handle my work ona 
commission basis .... 


Of course the writer of the above letter is not yet ready for the help 
we Can give him. He expects us to come to him—on his own terms—just as 
he expected the editors to come to him. He doesn’t yet understand that 
there must be a reason for our success with writers—just as, for years, he 
didn’t realize that there was a reason why editors bought other writers’ 
stories instead of his. 


Now, if you who are reading this advertisement want to go on “for 
years” without selling anything it’s no use coming to us. We'd only charge 
you a fee (unless you’re a professional writer), we’d only tell you what 
is the matter with your stories and how to fix them (which you 
might resent). So, if you want to go on writing and not selling, stay 
away from us. 


But if, on the other hand, you want to seil your stories, your motion 
picture ideas, your books, and your plays—if you want your writing handled 
as a business—you will be very wise indeed to communicate with us im- 
mediately. We’re one of the oldest and largest of the really great firms of 
Authors’ Representatives. You can tell that from the names of a few of our 
famous plays and pictures at the side of this advertisement. You can tell 
it, too, from the number of our authors to whom we are sending checks 
regularly. 


Our booklet will give you full details about all this. It’s free for the 


asking and six cents in stamps to cover postage. 


EDMOND PAUKER, Inc. 
Dept. D-3, Capitol Theatre Building 
1639 Broadway, New York 
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PLAN FOR WRITING A NOVEL!— 


Here is a day by day plan to guide the beginning novel- 
ist through the production of a novel, from note-taking 
through plotting to actual writing and final revisions. 
The fifteen specific sections include Organizing the Novel 
Project into a definite, easy to follow plan; Finding and 
Expanding the Idea; Assembling the Characters; Plan- 
ning the Background; Plotting Soundly; Making Up the 
Chapters, etc., etc. Guidance as you write. A novel is 
the quickest way to literary success, and this plan cuts 
the labor almost in half. Write for particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
672 South Lafayette Pk. Place, Los Angeles, California 
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p Doe al WRITER'S seevree 
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HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN 


is revised each week from the latest prize contest informa- 
tion for the benefit of those = order single copies or 


subscribe NOW OR ANY TIME 

Latest revised copy, 20c. $1 per year monthly. 
Combine contesting with your home study and win$ $$ $$ $ 
Published by T. A. Mullen, Box 413, Okiahoma City, Okla. 

















MATHILDE WEIL 
LITERARY AGENT 
after twenty years in New York, is now estab- 


lished im San Francisco. Books, short stories, 
articles, and verse criticised and marketed. 


Send for circular 
535 GEARY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 











“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 
Complete 25 cents! Supply is limited. Send for it today. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD DEPT. W.D. CHICAGO, ILL 














But conceit rises eternal. I am gorgeously inflated 
again today. 

Washing is done, so lift the dinner. 

*‘And make your characters live—” 

I washed today, but I hardly knew I was doing 
it. Such was the exhilerating effect of the writer’s 
class, the influence of the professionals. 

Mrs. SARAH C. BuMsTEAD, 
Transcona, Man. 


All This Pioneer Material 
Sir: 

Last fall the lumber company for which my 
husband is working, moved our town (not camp) 
consisting of one hundred buildings, and four 
hundred souls. It was my first such experience 
and to me there seemed possibilities of a good 
story. I wrote to my state paper and asked if 
they would care to have me cover the story for 
them with pictures. They would—and I did. 
My story with pictures was featured on the front 
page of the paper. 

Now we live in our new town consisting of 
four rows of model houses, a sewer system of our 
own, our own power, and we will have walks by 
next fall. 

I feel that it is a shame to let all the pioneer 
material at my finger tips go to waste, and not 
be put into print for future Americans who will 
love America as I do. 

You see I am a very well known writer in my 
neck of the woods, and tho being well known in 
a small community means perhaps that I am .000 
nationally. 

I have in the making, the story of an old Irish 
Major who was just around the hill when Custer 
was massacred. He owns a real horn-spoon from 
the Black Hill Gold Rush in North Dakota, an 
old muzzle loader with the dates 1852-57 stamped 
on it. His sweet little wife has the slippers she 
wore to the wedding of Calamity Jane and Wild 
Bill Hickok. The old saying, “nice work if you 
can get it,’ doesn’t apply to my case. I’ve got, 
but can I do it? 

Also where I can get to her is the last wife of 
Billy The Kid. 


Even if one were not an aspirant writer, I think 
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e FROM THE EDITOR 09 aays tater): a 
@Dear Mr. Roberts: 


""We are happy to say we are adding BAL- 
LARD'S REEF to our list, and payment will go 
forward to you shortly.""—C. C. §., Editor. 


e@ FROM THE AUTHOR: 
e Dear Mr. Roberts, 
"You can sure see the fine points. 





It's a real pleasure to take hold of ” 
@ PRINTED REJECTIONS DON'T HELP! 


your criticism—there's real meat in it! 
Here's BALLARD'S REEF back again 
and | think it is what you want." 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for our 
free detailed circular. ‘he fee is very low. e know we can help you too! 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd STREET 








IF YOU WANT 
SALES — GOOD 


HELP PAYS! NEW YORK CITY 

















Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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that they could get lots of interesting reading out 
of your magazine, and certainly the air it carries 
of being part of one big happy family, and the 
letters in the Forum that read like regular family 
correspondence, would leave an agreeable taste in 
anyone’s mouth. 

AILEEN W. JEANBLANC, 


Box 276, New Meadows, Idaho. 


@ One of the reasons we included in The Writer’s 
1941 Year Book the article “Where To Live for 
$1 a Day in U.S. A.” is because we believe the 
most neglected and best fiction material in Amer- 
ica is lying around loose simply because it isn’t 
on the beaten path writers make between Holly- 
wood and New York. You don’t have to go to a 
dink just to “hole in” and write a novel—you can 
go there for “copy,” too.—Ed. 





Sir: 

I do not seem to have answered your question 
about the Writer’s Keyboard. 

. . . Notice the exclamation point, the caret, 
the accented e, single quote, double quotes, short 
dash, long dash, etc. 

A. J. BrewstTER, 
L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc. 
701 E. Washington St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


@ All typewriters offered in the Dicest’s $2,500 
short-short story contest, closing March 25th, are 
equipped with the Special Writer’s Keyboard. 
—Ed. 





Sir: 

We thought perhaps you would like to know 
the results obtained from our recent advertise- 
ment in Writer’s Dicest. Our 4l-word ad 
pulled 48 inquiries from the 4th of January to 
the 14th. Forty-eight inquiries in ten days from 
an ad costing $2.87 is material for Bob Ripley’s 
“Believe-It-or-Not” feature. 

We unhesitatingly recommend your medium to 
anyone offering merchandise or service that has 
an appeal to writers. 

This letter is given voluntarily. 

E. L. ANDERSON, 
Anderson Lending Library, 
Muskogee, Okla. 





Sir: 

In the January, 1941, issue of THe WriTER’s 
Dicest, page 34, you have listed Sylvester Lud- 
wig as editor of the YOUNG PEOPLE’S JOUR- 
NAL and the YOUNG PEOPLE’S STANDARD. 
The correct name is Sylvester T. Ludwig. Will 
you please rectify the error? 

The Young People’s Journal and 
The Young People’s Standard, 
2923 Trost Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





How YOU can write 
Mystery Fiction that 








sells! 


Here is a practical working handbook covering 
sixteen celebrated criminal cases, as they ac- 
— occurred. It includes every type of crime 
and killer, all sorts of motives, police meth 
etc. Use it to plot your stories, to provide au- 
thentic atmosphere, to give your copy the zing 
Se snemee, an editor say, “Please accept our 
check ... 


BEST TRUE DETECTIVE 
STORIES “Dene” 


By J. ALDEN BRETT 

Here is every kind of felon, from the instinctive criminal, 
the organized gangster, the hoodlum, the mob, the cop- 
killer, to the average law-abiding man or woman who under 
the pressure of circumstances commits murder. The cases 
have been chosen which represent particularly interesting 
problems of_police detection. The city police, the county 
sheriff, the Northwest Mounted, every variety of detective 
is seen in action. In his collection of actual cases Mr. 
Brett offers a record of the criminal mind at work and 
the efficient functioning of the world’s law-enforcing 
agencies that mystery writers will find indispensable. At 
all bookstores, or, tear out this ad, write your name and 
address in the margin and mail with $2.00 check or money 
order to Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. 
A copy will be sent you postpaid. 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school 
owned and operated by successful writers 
and editors, offers practical, up-to-date train- 
ing in story and article writing, You work 
in your own home. Every assignment you 
send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering all your questions, helping you find the 
type of work for which you are naturally suited. 
Before long you are writing in your own home fiction 
stories, essays, short sketches, whatever you are best 
fitted to do. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE . i ED-3, 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. 
Please send your booklet, Soe obligation, to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
(Inquiries couihduatteh. 


No salesmen will call). 
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WOODFORD'S 
TWO GREAT BOOKS 


Trial and Error—"Open sesame to the cash moncy 
in the writing racket."—Arnold Gingrich, Editor 
of Esquire. 

Plotting—"Invaluable to the beginning writer." 
Faith Baldwin. 


The complete writer's library. Unquestionably the 
two most useful books for writers ever published. 
Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOTTING or 


TRIAL AND ERROR, or both. 5-day refund guarantee 
applies on both books. 





M 


Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers 

P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City. 
C Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00. 
(J Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00. 


| may return books within five days for complete refund 
if | am not satisfied, 








POD ic cksdesaceaes 
PS. Gvehas dr stna dacs cova nna se unancastreawlen cove savansiacuae 
0 Enclosed find check Oo Send C. O, D. 
In the past 2 months, my pupils have sold 4 poems to the 
Saturday Evening Post; 1 to Good Housekeeping, etc. For 
25 years, I have taught poets, versifiers, song-writers, how 
to perfect their verses and get the fullest returns from 


them, including my work as instructor in Versification at 
New York University. Most of my work with private pu- 
pils, who range from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is 
done by correspondence. My The Glory Road, Complete 
Rhyming Dictionary and Poets’ Handbook are now standard. 
Why neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Rates reasonable, considering how precisely my work an- 
swers your needs. Write tomar 
Send $1 for trial’ criticiom of one poem, 


CLEMENT WOOD 


341 W. 23rd street After May 1: Bozenkiil, 
New York, N. Delanson, N. Y. 











AN UNUSUAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS 
We will submit your oe to five possible markets for #3. 
We are NOT literary a e ARE writers’ assistants who 
have had experience in ine submission of manuscripts. No com- 


mission. 
$1. a 1,000 words. Rates 


Editing and typing 
for typing, partial editing, etc., on request. 


Janet M. Blair—Charlotte Chase 


280 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Verified References. 











YOUR PLOTIS WEAK! 


That’s probably why the story came back! Don’t let 

THAT worry you when the PLOT GENIE will supply 
just the new “‘twist’’ it needs! Tens of thousands of 
them will fit into ANY STORY. 


WRITE FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION! 

Let Wycliffe A. Hill, Plot Genie author, show you 
how Plot Genie works! New demonstration and sample 
plot free. Ask for it right now! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 19, 541 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


stcard ‘will do) 
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Whoopee! 
Sir: 

. As the enclosed clipping shows, John Poda 
was elected State Rep. from Akron, Ohio—getting 
over 65,000 votes. Poda is noi only a damn good 
poet, but former editor of Literature, one of the 
“little” mags of several years ago. By golly, more 
I think about it, we ought to get him to pass a 
bill letting all scripts go post free—and making 
the giving out of rejection slips a capital offense! 

Joz Locan, 
New York City. 
® Brother Poda, pass that pork.—Ed. 





Sir: 
As a Cartoonist, list me desiring ideas and pay- 
ing 40% on anything sold. 
Francis COou.ins, 
113 Erie Street, 
Oswego, N. Y. 





Sir: 
May 
tistics: 
Cosmo Morgan, President, 1940-41 
J. Charles Davis, Vice-President, 1941 
Roy A. MacMillan, Secy. & Treas., 1941 
It might interest you to know that the members 
enthusiastically endorse “The Writer's Market.” 
Also, at our monthly banquet in the Hollywood 
Hotel, we always review from the speaker’s table 
our ever welcome WRITER’s DIGEsT. 


we submit for correction our vital sta- 


Cosmo Morcan, 
PROFESSIONAL WRITERS LEAGUE, 
1151 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
® Glad to hear you’re at the old stand. Are you 
still mama to those troughs of tropical fish ?—Ed. 





Sir: 

We have four magazines, as follows: 

Sirring Detective and Western Stories. Editor, 
Jerry Albert. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c 
per year. Detective and western shorts, 3000 to 
6000 words, adult—even sophisticated—approach. 
Y2c per word on acceptance to known writers, on 
publication to others. 

Red Mask Detective Stories. 
but using detective stories only. 

Stirring Science Stories. Editor, Donald A. 
Wollheim. Issued bi-monthly; 15c per copy; 90c 
per year. Science fiction and fantasy fiction, 2000 
to 10,000 words. Intelligent treatment and supe- 
rior writing required. 2c per word on accept- 
ance to known writers, on publication to others. 

Cosmic Science Fiction. Same as Stiring Science 
Stories, but using science-fiction only. 


Same as above, 





Jerry ALBERT, Editor, 
Albing Publications, 
19 East 48th Street, 
New York City. 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Short Items for Harwdare Retailer 
Sir: 

We would like to see short items (about 100 to 
150 words) which describe successful merchandis- 
ing stunts put on by retail hardware dealers. Such 
items should express the idea used for promoting 
sales completely enough so that our dealer-readers 
can duplicate them in their own stores. 

If a good photograph illustrating the main point 
in the idea, such as a window display, a demon- 
stration truck, etc., is available, we will be glad 
to consider it. 

For these items we are establishing a special 
rate of 2c per word upon acceptance after any 
necessary revision. For accepted photographs we 
will pay $2.00 each. 

As to specific subjects, for our April issue (dead- 
line March 12th) we would like to have items on 
fishing tackle, picnic supplies, lawn mowers, garden 
hose, tools, paint, cleaning supplies, housewares 
(aluminum ware), gas ranges, gas water heaters, 
automatic water heaters. 

For our May issue (deadline April 12th) 
would like items on camp and picnic supplies, 
hardware gifts for Father's Day, refrigerators, 
lawn chairs and tables, croquet sets, glass beverage 
sets. 

We are still in the market for articles (500 to 
1,000 words) concerning successful merchandising 
stunts, ideas and sound sales promotion programs 
put on by bona fide retail hardware dealers. For 
these our rate is lc per word upon acceptance 
after revision. 

Vat G. JurGELL, Assistant Editor, 
Hardware Retailer, 
333 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


we 


Sir: 

I would like to get in touch with beginning 
writers living in Canada who have made one or 
two sales and who would like to trade their smat- 
tering of knowledge with us. 

I am secretary of a small western Canadian 
organization, the Critics Circle, which for eight 
years has been helping beginning writers to reach 
their first sale. Our average age is 21. 

There are no fees and therefore no club treas- 
ury. For this reason only those queries accom- 
panied by stamps can be assured a reply. Those 
applying for membership or information should 
state publication(s) sold to and give some indi- 
cation of age and field of endeavor. 

We are affiliated with the young co-operators 
section (a writer’s club) of the Western Producer, 
farm weekly published in Saskatoon. 

Because of postal regulations it is necessary to 
limit the Critics Circle to Canada. 

(Miss) R. Maxine Gruss, 
Saskatoon Sanatorium, 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 
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$30 TO OVER $800 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


"Figures speak louder 
than words," writes Mar- 
jorie Mackenzie of Can- 
ada ... "My total sales 
amounted to less than 
$30, although | had been 
trying to write for some 
time, until | was intro- 
duced to SSW .. . Since 
then with the indispensable help of SSW, my 
sales have increased to $817.32! Add my 
name to the authors who entered beginners 
and exited—selling writers." 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated 
with us. We have applied it to a great many beginners. 
Perhaps we can apply it to you. And we are proud 
of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at GOOD rates, instead cf to the lowest 
paying markets available. The average beginner's story 


sale has been $50. 
PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theo- 
ries. They are based on Jack Woodford's famous 
TRIAL AND ERROR. Some years ago the author was 
asked by readers to develop the ideas in the book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
TRIAL AND ERROR is famous because it is the abso- 
lutely frank, realistic and practical result of the author's 
experiences in selling 2,000 stories and 35 books. 


THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


The Supervised Story Writing Assgnments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you details 
of both offers. 





Marjorie Mackenzie 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send full 
WRITING at no obligation to me. 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 


information about SUPERVISED STORY 
| have (1) do not have [) 


Name . 


State of New York) 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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UT H OR 
OF BOOKS: 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS. readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


g If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


| q On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 











Gelett Burgess, Col. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, Gen. Smedley D. Butler, ence 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, Gen- 
eral John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard 
ee New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 
your work. 


If unavailable, you MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. on 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


eit. PHILADELPHIA - - --- -- - - - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Gags Bought on Commission 
Sir: 

I am always in the market for gags that are 
suitable for gag-cartoons. I pay 30% of the sell- 
ing price of the finished drawing. 

I am especially interested in obtaining gags on 
the following subjects: Army gags, hunting and 
fshing, Camera nuts, automobile and garage gags, 
aviation, and grocery store gags. 

Gags can be typed or “roughed”. Just mail 
them to me and please enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to insure their return. I keep 
in touch with my gag-men at least twice a month 
telling them just what the gags are doing and if 
they are still on their rounds, rejected and where. 

Dan REICHENTHAL, 


175 Keer Avenue, 
Newark, N. J. 





Sir: 

We invite short story writers to send us their 
manuscripts. While we prefer stories published in 
The American Hebrew to be angled, this specifi- 
cation is not strictly necessary. Stories written 
against a background of the world situation are 
acceptable and will be considered sympathetically. 

Our rate of payment is one-half cent a word, 
but this, too, is not inflexible. 

ARTHUR SETTEL, Managing Editor, 


The American Hebrew, 
48 West 48th Street, 
New York City. 





Joe Fishman 


Through an oversight the authorship of the 
article “Editorial Rites,’ which appears in our 
February issue, was omitted. “Editorial Rites” 
was written by the widely known writer and 
humorist Joseph Fulling Fishman. Mr. Fishman’s 
experience with the habits of the editorial species 
extends over fifteen years, during which time his 
work has appeared in Atlantic Monthly, American 
Mercury, Harpers Magazine, the Forum, American 
Scholar, New Yorker, Esquire, Reader’s Digest and 
other magazines, including numerous pulps. 





Thanks to Mr. Cameron 
Sir: 

Someday on some airport somewhere in the 
U. S. you’ll see a little yellow monoplane, an 
Aeronca, to be exact, and you will notice on the 
side of the ship an insignia consisting of a fat little 
rabbit. The skinny guy at the controls will be me. 
Rightfully, the insignia on the plane should be the 
front cover of WritTer’s Dicest and inscribed on 
the fuselage should be “Courtesy of COLIN KERR 
CAMERON”. Here’s the reason: 


(Continued on page 18) 





A POLICY THAT 
NEVER CHANGES 


Our business is founded upon the simple prin- 
ciples of honesty and service. 

This double-barreled policy is good for us, and 
it is good for you. It brings to you 


Sales 

Honest Reports 
Constructive Criticism 
Prompt Service 


at the extremely moderate rates of $1 for each 
3000 words or fraction thereof up to 40,000 words 
and $15 for any length above. 

It brings to us increased business, the satisfac- 
tion of work well done and such appreciative com- 
ments as these: 

"We enclose our check, at slightly above average rates, 
for Mrs. M's article." (First sale.) ''l gratefully acknowl- 
edge receipt of your check covering the sale of my first 
story!"' “Getting me in that market was your doing—re- 
member | told you | couldn't handle that type. Thanks 
enormously."" "| was amazed at the work re did on my 
story. I've seen thoroughness in my life but never any- 
thing quite like that." 


If You Want Returns, Try Us 
INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














“PLOTTO™ 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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When these writers came to me many of them were beginners or had made only one or 
two sales, but they were too wise to gamble their literary future on trial and error guesswork. 
They secured a reputable agent who made sure that their manuscripts were adequate in style, 
construction and plot before showing them to editors. These writers knew that recommen- 
ed by an agent from whom the editors were regularly buying, their scripts would command 
respectful attention. They knew that every possible market would be intelligently covered, 
any subsidiary rights thoroughly exploited, and that they would receive the best possible 
prices. 


Instead of discouraging rejections and worries over “where to send it next,” these writers were com 
fidently working on timely suggestions for copy needed by specific markets—suggestions, tips and edi- 
torial orders I secured for them through my daily contact with editors. And through receiving practical 
advice, training and constructive encouragement, many of them were enabled to produce the calibre of 
work with which I am constantly pushing them ahead into such leading magazines as Ladies Home 
Journal, This Week, Esquire, Liberty, Collier’s, etc. 


TO NEW WRITERS: My booklet, Practical Literary Help and latest market letter 
I honestly appraise your work and recommend your sal- on request. 
able scripts to actively-buying editors. If a story is 
unsalable, I tell you why in full detail; if revision will 


make it salable, | explain how and for which specific 

market to rewrite. I analyze your abilities and suggest 

markets for which you should work. Until I sell $1,000 

worth of your work, the above professional guidance 

costs $1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up to & 
5000; on scripts 5000 to 11,000 my fee is 75c for each ad- 

ditional thousand. Special rates on novelettes and novels. 

TO SELLING WRITERS: 
I 


3 it zoe gold $1000 a a of magazine fiction or articles r 

in the last year, I wi ndle your account on my 
regular commission of 10% on American, 15% on Cana- Literary Agent 
dian, and 20% on foreign sales. If you have sold $500 


worth durin: ae year, I “will handle your work at 56 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. y, 
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